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Education of Adolescents for Democracy? 


A General View and Evaluation of Present 
Methods 
William H. Kitpatrick, Ph.D.” 


To evaluate and be fair in the evaluation is exceedingly difficult. 
Quite likely therefore many will be disappointed in what I have to say. 
The wealth of material furnished me for review and the shortness of 
time available combine to make any evaluation I can suggest rather 
general than specific. 

My task divides itself into two parts: first, to seek criteria for 
judging, and, second, to apply the criteria to the various agencies 
studied. The criteria, in turn , are of two kinds. First, those that judge 
whether the activities of the several agencies utilize the conditions 
of learning. If we speak of education in democracy, we must immedi- 
ately think of learning, because learning and education are of necessity 
exact correlatives. So our first criteria should disclose whether the con- 
ditions of learning are met in the activities of the several organizations. 
The second group of criteria concern democracy. Do these activities 
lead in the direction of educating in and for democracy?. Activities 
may call forth great interest, and children may learn well how to per- 
form them; but ease in learning does not necessarily mean that right 
things are being learned. 

What do we mean by learning? Learning is best viewed as the 
counterpart of responding to a situation. A situation confronts one, 
and he responds in some fashion, either by doing nothing as we say, or 
by doing something positive. Whatever is done has thus a certain 
character. Now learning is changing or modifying the connection in the 
nervous system between the stimulating situation and the response that 
comes. How does learning take place? What are the conditions under 
which new responses can be made? It is at once evident that we are in 
the realm of natural law just as truly as if we were discussing gravita- 
tion or any of the other things that science considers. What are the 
conditions under which we construct or modify such brain connections? 
These conditions we call technically the laws of learning. There are 
many such laws, but a few will suffice for our present needs. I beg your 
indulgence while I introduce some technical terms. First, the word, 
readiness. About forty-five minutes ago my nervous system was 
ready for that response that we call eating breakfast. But now my 

1A stenographic report of the Twentieth Annual meeting of The Council of Religious Education. 
The report of the business session will be found on page 236. Attention is called to the outline of the 
investigation—upon which Prof. Kilpatrick’s paper is based—as published in RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
for February, 1919, at pages 67-69. 

The Council is a body of sixty members selected for professional educational leadership and en- 
gaged in the work of the scientific study of religious education. 


2 Dr. Kilpatrick is a Professor in Teachers College, Columbia University. This article is an adapted 
stenographic report of his address at the Detroit convention. 
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nervous system is not so ready—not ready in the same way for break- 
fast. Readiness, then, has reference to the state of one’s nervous system 
in accordance with which a connection may be more or less disposed to 
act. There is accordingly a law of learning called the Law of Readiness: 
When a connection is ready, to act gives satisfaction, and not to act gives 
annoyance. While breakfast was postponed one member of my party 
was unhappy, ‘‘not to act gave annoyance.’”’ While we breakfasted, 
“to act gave satisfaction.” Having breakfasted, unreadiness ensued, and 
to breakfast again would have brought annoyance. 

The second law of learning is the one we are most concerned with. 
We may call it the Law of Satisfaction and Annoyance: When a response 
is made with satisfaction, the connection is strengthened; when a response 
is made with annoyance, the connection is weakened. This is a most im- 
portant law, true of old as well as young. Set a boy interested in base 
ball to memorizing a dozen dates in history and a dozen batting averages 
of Ty Cobb and other like worthies. To respond by telling the batting 
averages gives him a great deal more satisfaction than to respond by 
telling the dates; and if you have never tried it, it takes but little 
imagination to believe that the boy will learn the twelve batting averages 
much quicker than he will the twelve dates. The factor of attendant 
satisfaction makes the difference. 

The third law is the old one we have heard all our lives, but we 
have not usually taken it in proper connection with the law just men- 
tioned. We may call this the Law of Repetition, or the Law of Exercise. 


If we repeat this situation of satisfaction or annoyance described above’ 


we get an increase of effect. This is the law of repetition. There is 
more that might be said about this third law, but it need not now con- 
cern us. 

There is yet one other term I wish to introduce: the factor of “‘set,”’ 
the general attitude of the individual with reference to a situation. 
This question was studied first in connection with certain of the lower 
animals. A cat was put into a puzzle box so arranged that when one of 
those old-fashioned buttons was turned the door would open and the 
cat could get out. The cat after many random efforts by accident hit the 
button and got out. She was immediately caught and put back in the 
box. Again after trials she accidentally hit the button and was released. 
After repeated trials the cat finally reached the point where she would 
turn the button instantly upon being put into the box. Now about the 
word “‘set.”” Suppose the cat when put into the box, had gone con- 
tentedly to sleep, how long would it have taken her to learn to get out 
of the box? We can see at once what set means, and its bearing edu- 
cationally. The fact that the cat was bent and determined to get out 
of the box furnished all the conditions for learning. The set supplied first 
an inner urge that persisted in the face of difficulties. The set made 
ready for action all the pertinent inner resources of the organism. When 
this cat was trying to get out of the box, her eyes were alert for any 
opening that promised escape; all of her inner resources were ready for 
action. Not only that, but set makes unready all thwarting inner 
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possibilities. This cat, for instance, was not concerned if anyone stood 
around and said, ‘Poor Pussy,” or anything like that, because all such 
got in the way of what she was sef upon. Further, set implies an end and 
goal. Success lay in the attainment of the goal. Satisfaction followed 
attainment of this end, and by our second law learning followed the 
satisfaction. So that the movements which brought success were by 
the attendant satisfaction well fixed in the nervous system of the 
organism. 

In moral conduct the set appears especially as consciously approved 
purpose. For our present problem, then, purposing is of prime im- 
portance. It serves two functions: in the interest of efficiency purpose 
guides and directs our efforts, organizing them into an effectual whole; 
as psychological set, purpose supplies the inner urge which carries the 
activity on to a successful conclusion and at the same time by the 
second law of learning fixes the success-bringing efforts as an increment 
to character. As captain of his nine, a boy has purposed to win the 
season’s championship. This purpose in proportion to its presence as set 
puts energy into his efforts; his eye is ready to catch any baseball head- 
line; his ear attuned to baseball news; running errands becomes positive- 
ly irksome at practice time; plays are devised and the successful ones 
quickly learned; co-operation is easily got in proportion as success is 
seen to depend on it. The end of a successful season sees that boy pos- 
sessed of an almost astounding increase of skill and knowledge in the 
base ball realm. He can recall each play in every game. He has or- 
ganized for instant use a mass of strategy covering every contingency. 
He can besides tell you details of records in the Major Leagues that 
make his dry-as-dust history teacher wonder if it can be the same boy. 
An inner urge gave impetus and brought readiness, purposeful thinking 
furnished effectual organization of effort, satisfaction at success brought 
automatic fixing in mind and body of the success-bringing thought and 
movement. The purpose is indeed of prime importance. 

One other thing in this connection. If we criticize any act of con- 
duct — anything that a boy or girl does — we must take into account 
more than the immediate knowledge or skill gained. If a girl is making 
a dress, we must take into account not only the skill or knowledge 
attained regarding materials; methods of making, and the like; but we 
must also take into account certain accompanying generalizations. A 
girl may say, “‘I didn’t think I could make a dress, but I find that I 
can.” This would be a very valuable accompanying generalization. 
Another might say, “I hated to undertake this, but now I like to make 
dresses.” Or she might say, ‘“‘I never realized until I got into this how 
necessary it is to be careful in following the pattern.” It is in these 
accompanying generalizations more than anywhere else that character 
is formed. 


CRITERIA AS TO LEARNING 


With this general foundation we are ready to lay down the criteria 
as to learning. The first one has to do with the factor of purposeful 
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activities, for that underlies the most successful utilization of the laws of 
learning. 


I. Is purposeful activity present and how intense ts the interest in it? 

If we expect a boy or girl to learn from the activities engaged in, 
this is the first question we must ask, because this embodies, as we 
saw above, the prime requisites of efficient learning. 

The second criterion has to do with guidance. It is of supreme im- 
portance that the right response to a situation be fixed in the child’s 
character. An important part of guidance comes from the tell-tale ele- 
ments of the situation itself: whether a nail is struck on the head is 
soon evident; the cat learned to get out of the box. But this is a slow 
and oftentimes costly process. The experience of others must be avail- 
able if damage is to be avoided. An older person properly qualified can 
with nice tact help the young to purpose more wisely and execute more 
successfully. 


II. Is adequate provision made for wise guidance? 

These two criteria are to apply to the conditions of learning. It 
may be well to insist that no “‘soft pedagogy” is here contemplated. 
Purposing and satisfaction are emphasized because in sober fact of 
science they are necessary; but they are not incompatible with hardness. 
In fact, exactly contrariwise. Hardness of effort must come from within 
to meet outside difficulty, else shirking and not hardness ensues. Pur- 


posing contemplates doing something, not merely thinking about it. , 


It is doing that counts in character-building, the kind of doing that 
measures up to these two criteria. 

Let us come to the criteria for democracy. I can give no complete 
discussion of the meaning of democracy, else we should not get through 
today. For our present purpose let us define democracy as the con- 
scious effort to found society on a basis of ethics. It might be argued 
that this definition begs the question, as it has not defined ethics, but 
I believe this audience will indulge me. Perhaps the further discus- 
sion will help. This definition implies, among other things, that there 
be in matters of conduct the conscious choice on the part of the agent 
of ends and means in accordance with foreseen and desired good re- 
sults which are to flow from his conduct. ‘The conscious choice, on 
the part of the agent, of ends and means;” but we cannot stop right there. 
The agent must choose “‘in accordance with foreseen and desired good re- 
sults.” Otherwise it isn’t ethics. Good results “that are to flow from 
his conduct.” Now, if any wish to ask what is meant by good — if 
I beg the question here, I plead guilty —I am not going to define the 
good. But I will say that I have in mind generally the development and 
expression of personality throughout the social group, and I have in 
mind activity, the doing of something. Good lies along these lines. 
Considering now the principle laid down, as soon as we say conscious 
choice, we find one of the criteria to judge whether the activity under 
discussion leads toward democracy. We accordingly lay down as the 
first criterion on the democratic aspect of our problem: 
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III. To what extent is there provided the opportunity for making 
conscious choice? 

If any organization or agency or institution does not provide abun- 
dant opportunity for making conscious choice, then, in my judgment, it 
is not acting along democratic lines. This opposes the autocratic rule 
of the few from above. It does not deny the rule of the majority, but 
a majority ought so to act that others will acquiesce of their own reason 
and choice. This criterion specifically denies mere habituation even 
in good conduct. This is not to deny that a very young child must 
begin with mere habituation, but it does deny that the child should 
continue in mere habituation. Otherwise we are not democratic. Chil- 
dren, as they grow older should, in proportion to their maturity, make — 
under wise guidance — conscious choice of their conduct; otherwise, 
even though they be learning-to do things otherwise good, they are not 
being developed in democracy. This principle opposes, furthermore, 
indoctrination, because indoctrination is the fixing of the child’s choice 
before he is able to make a choice, so as to prevent him from making a 
free choice when he has grown older. This first criterion opposes, then, 
the autocratic rule of the few, mere habituation, and indoctrination. It 
demands the maximum feasible utilization of purposing by the individ- 
uals as individuals, and by the groups as groups of which they as in- 
dividuals compose the parts. 

A second criterion which I draw from the same general principle, 
the fourth in order, is to ask whether in each case the agent has the 
opportunity to act from worthy motives, or more generally: 


IV. To what extent are the highest available motives utilized? 


To go back to the principle, you recall there was to be not only 
choice, but choice in view of desired good results. Now, if our institu- 
tion or agency puts before young people things to do, but does not pro- 
vide opportunity to act from worthy motives we are failing to build the 
high grade characters necessary for a real democracy. The criterion 
contemplates that we will use in each instance the highest motive that 
will work. This gives us all that is necessary to secure results — prac- 
tical results if you wish — but it bids us put character results first. 
The principle even allows punishment, but it reminds us that punish- 
ment properly serves to get the individual immediately concerned and 
others whom he influences to a place where they will act from worthier 
motives. When then we exert pressure, we do so as effectually as we 
can to carry all concerned higher up the scale of worthy motives. 

Let us now lay down another principle, and draw criteria from it. 
The notion of democracy demands of each the conscious working in 
ever-growing relationships for the good of those about us. Each term 
will repay consideration. The word conscious goes right back to what 
we have just been discussing, to criteria III and IV. The ever-growing 
relationship means exactly what it says — working in human relation- 
ships that continually reach out in ever new connections. The last part 
we are quite familiar with — for the good of those about us. From this 
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principle we get three further and final criteria. I ask first with reference 
to any series of activities that are proposed: 

V. To what extent is there present the opportunity to develop, in com- 
munity with others, an ever-increasing range of active interests? 

The emphasis here is on interests — active interests — an ever- 
growing range of interests. Without this we cannot have ever-growing 
human relationships called for by our principle. The question then is: 
Does our institution, does our organization, provide abundant opportun- 
ity and encouragement for the development, in company with others, of 
interests, interests that grow out into ever new fields of activity? The 
next criterion is a close correlation of this fifth. 

VI. To what extent is opportunity provided for co-operation in ever- 
widening social groups? 

In the preceding criterion the emphasis was on interests, here it 
is on co-operation, on the opportunity of co-operating on an ever-widen- 
ing scale. This sixth criterion means, among other things, the refusal 
to accept dividing cleavages within the social group. This is a very 
serious and a very far-reaching corollary. The refusal is on the accept- 
ance of dividing cleavages. We cannot refuse them, as intelligent 
people to recognize anything that exists, but we must refuse to accept 
cleavages that divide. We must co-operate with ever-widening — not 
co-operate up to this line and stop — but co-operate with ever-widening 
social groups and agencies. If one had to chose a single definition of 
democracy, it would be hard to choose a better than this, cooperation- 
in its broadest sense in ever-widening relationships. Partly as corollary 
of the preceding, partly as necessary to its fulfillment, we lay down the 
last criterion: 

VII. To what extent is opportunity provided to study the nature and 
working of our social institutions? 

Clearly when one speaks of studying our social institutions a certain 
emphasis is placed on maturity. So this criterion would have to be 
applied according to the maturity of the young people concerned; but 
there ought to be some kind of study, a certain attitude built up, even 
among the younger adolescents. If this were a different group, I should 
like to emphasize, as I would to a group of teachers, that this criterion 
calls for the developing of the questioning attitude, the disposition not 
to swallow things whole as the politicians would like to have us. I was 
interested this morning to compare head lines with the body of the cable- 
gram. The two didn’t fit, and I suspected that the man who made the 
head lines was trying to do our thinking for us, and I believed that it 
was not a democratic procedure. So that if we want democracy, I 
should like to insist that we must get our boys and girls to a place 
where they will not countenance that sort of thing. 

Let us now bring together these seven criteria so that we can see 
them in closer relationship. After which we can proceed to the applica- 
tion and evaluation. I have laid down seven criteria, two of which 
have to do with judging learning, and five with judging democracy. 
The two which have to do with judging education are: 
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I. Is purposeful activity present and how intense is the interest 
in it? 

II. Is adequate provision made for wise guidance? 

The five that have to do with democracy are: 

III. To what extent is there provided the opportunity for making 
conscious choice? 

IV. To what extent are the highest available motives utilized? 

V. To what extent is there present the opportunity to develop, in 
community with others, an ever-widening range of active interests? 

VI. To what extent is opportunity provided for co-operation in 
ever-widening social groups? 

VII. To what extent is opportunity provided to study the nature 
and working of our social institutions? 

These seven criteria are perhaps not inclusive of all that might 
be demanded, nor are they altogether mutually exclusive, but I think 
there is in each an emphasis we need to keep in mind: Intensity of 
interest in purposeful activity, adequate guidance, conscious choice, 
utilization of worthy motives, building active interests, co-operation- 
with ever-widening groups, and the study of our social institutions. 

It will be well to ask how some of these criteria correlate. Consider 
first the bearing of choice as given in the fourth criterion and guidance 
as called for in the second. Here is a permanent problem of education. 
We must allow choice, and we must have guidance. On the one hand, 
choice and purposing are necessary if the individual is to get into the 
game for all he is worth. Without choice and purposing there is little 
learning and growth in character. On the other hand, without guidance 
our growth may not be in the right direction. What shall we do? An 
older pedagogy said we could do without the first if only we are strong 
on the second. A saner view says to get both. He who would guide must 
so lead that there will be the maximum of purposing by the young, but 
it must be wise purposing. This points an important lesson. We must 
have leaders of our adolescents educated, not merely trained. Training 
is part of education, but not a substitute for it. These leaders must 
be educated as to where we are going and why, and of trained skill in 
getting there. The leader is thus responsible for choice and purpose 
on the one hand as truly as for guidance; because we need both. In my 
judgment this looks to a profession of leadership in work with adoles- 
cents. 

In reading the criticisms handed me by the several sub-committees, 
I find definite difficulties raised on this question of guidance and choice. 
It was pointed out that there are Y. M. C. A. secretaries who are self- 
sufficient and autocratic in deciding things for the boys under them. 
There are boy-scout leaders who do not see why the boys are concerned 
in making decisions, nor do they seem to understand why boys must 
purpose. Not appreciating the reasons for these, they therefore are not 
as intelligent as they should be in directing affairs. It was several times 
pointed out — it might have been pointed out in a large volume — that 
many high school teachers have never gotten this idea at all. Boards 
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of directors, likewise, were said to lay down programs in utter disregard 
of choice on the part of those for whom the program exists. Such boards 
of directors are to be found from time to time wherever there are boards 
of directors. Every institution can show instances. 

Closely connected with the foregoing is a twin tendency, especially 
seen in doctrinal institutions, to treat young people as mere means to 
the end of furthering institutional aims, particularly the perpetuation 
of the organizations themselves. The most flagrant instances are, 
perhaps, church schools, young people’s societies in connection with 
churches, the formal high schools, and ‘‘ youth in industry.” The last 
named is, I suppose, avowedly selfish; the others not. Not all church 
schools or young people’s societies sin in this respect, certainly not in 
equal degree. But the evil is widespread. The formal high school we 
hope will change under the influence of a growing democracy. In- 
doctrination, however, is fundamentally and essentially undemocratic. 
It intends to anticipate choice. It inherently uses the individual as a 
means to an end, and this danger is present wherever any type of 
authoritarianism prevails. 

The next thing by way of application to which I invite your atten- 
tion, is the connection between purposeful activity and group co-opera- 
tion, especially as regards character modification. It has already been 
emphasized how purposeful activity supplies the condition of learning. 
It is co-operative purposeful activity in group affairs that has perhaps 
most to do with building the healthy social character, with its spirit of 
give and take, its like-mindedness, its tendency to prefer the group and 
its welfare to one’s private and personal welfare. This conception must 
and will, I believe, make over American education from top to bottom. 

By way of contrast consider in connection organized (playground) 
recreation and the moving picture show. For the former the critics had 
great praise. The range of activity is clearly limited, but their character- 
effect was mostly highly commended. The moving picture show was 
severely criticized for the quality of films presented — one critic went 
so far as to say that ninety per cent are bad. But as bad in their effects 
as vicious films may be, it is a more inherent weakness to which I wish 
to direct attention. With the best of films the moving-picture can never 
be more than a very partial educational agency. The inherent defect 
is that the spectators are primarily recipients rather than agents. In 
the play-ground activities the young act, and most vigorously, together. 
Hence the social character-effects discussed in the preceding paragraph 
follow. With the moving picture, however, suppose two hundred or two 
thousand see the show together. They do not co-operate in any true 
sense. As a rule they do nothing about what they see. A few ill-man- 
nered may whisper together; the others are more or less conscious that 
many people are present. At times there may be expressions of com- 
mon approval, but co-operation there is not, and resulting action but 
rarely takes place. We can teach some things by means of the moving- 
picture, but the effects seem to me limited to amusement, data of in- 
formation, and suggestion as to what may later be done. Suppose the 
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suggestions were always good, they would even then be worse than 
worthless if not followed up and acted out. Much the same can be said 
of the information. Mere data held in mind is not wisdom. For this 
must be a working over of information in purpose and effort. 

The notion of amusement calls for further remark. America is in 
danger of thinking that life consists properly of two disparate parts, 
labor, with the accompanying notion of drudgery, and leisure, with the 
accompanying notion of having a “good time.” So stated it seems to me 
almost the most awful mistake that a nation can make. Our industrial 
system unfortunately has come as near to making us think this way as 
anything possibly could.’ It is partly to offset this that I am so insistent 
on purposeful activity. We want purposeful activity to permeate the 
work, when work will cease to be drudgery. We want purposeful 
activity to permeate leisure, when leisure will tend less to harm and 
more to happiness. 

Let us, in immediate connection with the preceding, emphasize the 
factor of co-operation with groups, co-operation within groups, member 
with member, and co-operation of one group with other groups. This 
you recall is the sixth criterion, and a‘most important one it is. Do the 
boys and girls in our chosen institution get encouragement and find 
opportunity to co-operate with other groups in ever-widening circles? 
To be specific, let us contrast the Boy Scouts, for example, with the 
Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A. Just as soon as you have pronounced the 
name of the second, you have cut off a large part of the American people 
from whole-hearted co-operation. Some of us here feel that the Y. M. C. 
A. has recently been most unjustly criticized, but we feel none the less 
that those who were responsible made a serious mistake in turning over 
so important a work in our army to an organization which by its very 
name joined itself to a part and not to the whole of our country. One 
fears that divisions have been accentuated which the war should have 
tended to wipe out. Practically the same thing holds in our colleges. It 
seems most unfortunate that there should be recognized, as having 
practically exclusive control of the religious work of a college, an or- 
ganization which by its name and internal arrangements prevents the 
hearty co-operation of all. Some say, “Well, we don’t intend to take 
charge of everybody.” But, as soon as you say that, you have admitted 
that you are recognizing and accepting and exhibiting a final division 
among students, and that is most unfortunate. I cannot think it 
democratic. And if these things are true with regard to the war, and 
with regard to our colleges, are they not true with regard to our Ameri- 
can life? 

Before I finish this main head I wish to emphasize one thing already 
referred to. Let it be clearly understood that we are not preparing these 
boys and girls merely to live after a while. We expect them to live now. 
This error has been almost universal throughout our past education. 
So nearly so that we can hardly form a sentence about education that 
does not imply and incorporate this erroneous conception. We must 
not think of the child-period as a probationary period for life later on. 
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Our boys and girls must live now. This does not mean that they live 
merely now, but rather that they are so to live now that they will also 
live well later on. All schools, both church and lay, seem prone to this 
error. “Youth in industry” is perhaps the biggest sinner of all. Educa- 
tion is not to be considered as a mere preparation for life. It is life. 


CRITICISM OF INSTITUTIONS 


And now we come the last part of the study, one I hesitate very much 
to present. I refer to the specific criticism of the institutions listed. The 
task seemed almost too great. You wish definiteness, but how could I 
be definite without a very great deal more knowledge? I have taken all 
the institutions listed and have put them in order. Now, this is a 
dangerous thing to do, and if I thought anybody would take it very 
seriously, I should not give my results. But you will understand when 
I speak of the Woodcraft League, for instance, that there are many 
Woodcraft Leagues, some of which are good, and some not so good. So 
that instead of occupying one place on a scale, it should occupy a range. 
Keeping in mind all these possible sources of doubt and error I have put 
at the head the Boy Scouts, for the reason that it seems to me to come as 
near getting an intensity of purpose and all-round development as any 
other institution, that it also contemplates the whole of America and 
not merely a part, that is, it runs across divisional lines where some other 
institutions run parallel to divisional lines. It also makes a serious effort 
at leadership. Next to them I put our better High Schools. I must dis- 
tinguish between our better and worse high schools. I have the worse 
very much further down the line. Being connected myself with educa- 
tion I look forward to the day that the High School will more fully see its 
real problem. Next to this, I put the better of our Y. M. C. A.’s and 
Y. W. C. A.’s, especially perhaps their work with the younger girls and 
the younger boys. Putting aside the division within our people, these 
agencies ought to be considered as being tremendously effective in 
many ways. I think probably many do not know the degree to which 
the Y. W. C. A. has taken hold of girls in industry. It is a very signifi- 
cant thing. Unfortunately, however, the dividing effect of Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. will not lightly be put aside. Next, I put the various 
girl clubs that are, I judge, in imitation of the Boy Scouts. I do not feel 
that they have as yet gripped adequately the nature of the girls, or 
called it forth as truly as the Boy Scouts have done for the boy. Whether 
they will yet be able to do it, I do not know. Then the Woodcraft 
League. I do not know enough about this to be at all sure. Next I 
put Organized Recreation. From some points of view, the organized 
recreation, as far as it goes, does better than anything else we have, but 
it does not go far enough, it seems to me, to allow it a place higher up the 
line. Next after that I have put the Normal Schools. I am well aware 
that some of our Normal Schools drop way down, but I am considering 
here what the Normal Schools can reasonably be expected to do. The 
Normal Schools should reasonably get at the discussion of these prob- 
lems just as we are here discussing them, and build up in their students 
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these ideas and ideals. And the better normal schools are already ap- 
proximating this. Next to them I put some of our better colleges. There 
is a large number I regret to say not included in this high position. 
Many of our colleges are closed institutions, and not democratic in 
many ways. Next to them I put the better of our church schools. From 
some points of view, the better of our church schools including, I judge, 
the Canadian Standard Efficiency Training program, would rank along 
with the first, but, on the whole, this seems the place for the central 
tendency. And then I have put our worse Y. M. C. A.’s and Y. W. C. 
A.’s, and next young people’s societies within the churches, and after 
them the worse high schools. Next I put our technical schools. I fear 
they are not democratic. Perhaps it is efficiency, not democracy they 
seek. After them I put our worse colleges. They not only do not have the 
notion of what democracy is, but they are sometimes working positively 
in opposition. After these I put the old type of church schools. They 
do not utilize child nature. They do not call it forth adequately, so that 
they accomplish but little. Still worse, they are frequently run for the 
sake of the institution, and not for the sake of the children, nor for the 
sake of democracy. Next I put youth in industry, for I am sure that it 
is run for the industry and not for the sake of our youth. After this, 
I put high school fraternities. I am well aware that fraternities do 
effect a tremendous intensity of purposeful activity, but I am afraid 
it is directed along the wrong lines. Commercial recreation might con- 
ceivably come higher up the line, but as it now exists, I fear it stands 
at the very bottom. 
DIscUSSION 

QuEstTIon: Professor Kilpatrick remarked, I believe, that the 
Moving Pictures gave amusement, and suggestion for conduct that 
might take place somewhere else. So the service of the church, it seems 
to me, might provide a mere recreation for Sunday morning, and sug- 
gestion for conduct to take place somewhere else. Would Prof. Kil- 
patrick agree that the tendency is to be approved in the church that 
prepares the members of the church for activity in the community, not 
merely for the purpose of service to the community, but from the point 
of view of character, and that this is doing more for democracy than 
preaching? , 

Prof. Kilpatrick: I think it is particularly dangerous to do anything 
else. The idea of getting people stirred up and then nothing happening, 
is the worst kind of education. If we get stirred up and do nothing 
about it, we next time have to increase the dose of being stirred up. 
You can at once recognize that this is the line where many organiza- 
tions stop. They continually increase the dose of being stirred up but 
the positive character-results are at best slight. 

Question: From his study of these organizations, based on former 
study of them, does Professor Kilpatrick think it would be possible for 
the more progressive church schools to formulate a program for ac- 
tivities for leisure time, using the suggestions of the various organiza- 
tions? 
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Prof. Kilpatrick: If I understand the question, Yes. And I should 
be inclined to say that the way to get the best influence would be to 
give the boys and girls a chance to organize in connection with some 
existing organization that can help them work. I am not sure of that. 
I should also want to know how the word “‘leisure”’ is to be interpreted. 
But speaking in general, Yes, to your question. Our better church 
schools, if they are going to help people, must stir them to doing some- 
thing — achieving, and that achieving would range from those legiti- 
mate things in which pleasure is the main element, up to those other 
things in which specific service to others is the main element. 

QuEsTIon: Once in a while, the local leader in the field, dealing 
directly with the boys and girls, through an organization like the Boy 
Scouts, the Campfire Girls, or Girl Scouts, runs into this situation: 
Headquarters says, “‘No,”’ to a certain proposition which you want to 
carry out with your group. How are we in the field going to make the 
Headquarters see that there ought to be considerable leeway in their 
programs? 

Mr. Barclay, (Boy Scouts): This is a problem that has arisen in the 
development of the movement, and which we believe is being success- 
fully worked out. It must be remembered that the institution is held 
responsible for the program it uses. I think, at the present time, you will 
find the spirit of the national headquarters is to leave the making up of 
the program to the local scouts. It is our concern to cooperate with them 
in everything — the creating of definite, purposeful activity from the 
standpoint of the boy. We desire just that, and I can assure you that if 
there is a specific case in your mind, I should be very glad to have the 
matter taken up and ironed out. 

Prof. Kilpatrick: As I see it, there are two points to be considered 
here. One has already been brought out sufficiently. The thing we 
ought really to be concerned with is the development of the boys and 
girls in their relationship with the total group. This conception ought 
to dominate. However, organization is necessary to get things done in 
this world, and in any particular organization that has succeeded, I 
should think it would have a perfect right to say that its success should 
not be used by some other organization for the sake of carrying on its 
purposes. If some local organization is going to use the name and 
fame of the Camp Fire Girls, for example, to put a proposition through, 
then, the Camp Fire Girls should get the credit for it. The local or- 
ganization should be called Camp Fire Girls and not something else. 

Question: I believe that none of us would be interested to preserve 
any distinctions, yet I have been wondering whether the logic of Prof. 
Kilpatrick’s argument does not seem to carry us in the direction of 
generic religion, which should not have any labels on it at all, which 
should not be Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish. How far is the organiza- 
tion of these agencies in the interests of democracy possible or de- 
sirable? 

Prof. Kilpatrick: Of course, it is very easy for us to line up on the 
issue raised, some to take one side, and others take another side. I do 
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not mean to settle that question, or necessarily to take one side or the 
other of the question that has been raised. If I may use the words that 
have been used in America before, it was a condition and not a theory 
that confronted me in discussing the situation. It is a fact that America 
stands much in need of getting itself closer together, part with part, 
than it ever has before. It is, I think, a fact that if America is to work 
out her democracy, we have got to have closer interrelating of one part 
of America with another part of America. When a teacher in a public- 
school system tells me that some of the teachers in the system are 
Catholic and some are Protestant, and that it is practically impossible 
to get both groups together, even on a picnic, then I am facing a prac- 
tical situation; and I think we have got to do something. And what I 
say is that when we are studying democracy, and when we are working 
for democracy, let us, if possible, not reinforce lines of cleavage that 
already exist, but let us work -across those lines, and this I think the 
Boy Scouts are doing. Some institutions, I think, instead of working 
across those lines of cleavage, reinforce them, and this I think un- 
fortunate. I think it was particularly unfortunate that the issue arose 
from the war, and I think it is particularly unfortunate that the issue 
comes into our colleges. These two instances are the ones we can plainly 
see in the lines of our life in this country. 

Question: Is it not a fact that local Boy-Scout groups frequently 
insist that their membership is restricted to a certain religious institu- 
tion? When you say that a certain general agency runs across the 
lines of cleavage, do you mean that the agency will in general serve 
various religious institutions, or do you mean that a local troop should 
serve within no limited group? 

Prof. Kilpatrick: That tells just what I want — that there shall 
be troops of Boy Scouts in which there will be both Catholic and Pro- 
testant together. I do not deny the right or the feasibility of having one 
group all from a Protestant church, or within that church, or another 
group all from a Catholic church, or within that church. But when each 
of these groups has recognized the other as Boy Scouts, and especially 
when both commingle with some groups that have both Catholics and 
Protestants in them, then it seems that instead of reinforcing these 
divisions, we are joining on both sides. 














THE NATURE OF DISCIPLINE FOR DEMOCRACY 


GerorGcE A. CoE 


The training that is required for democracy is, of course, training 
in democracy. Aristotle remarks: “By doing justice we become just, 
and by doing acts of temperance and courage we become temperate 
and courageous.” 

If we desired the young to grow into acceptable members of an 
autocratic state, we should provide for them constant experience of 
being autocratically ruled, constant practice in unquestioning sub- 
mission. But since we desire to produce democrats we must see to it 
that children have actual éxperience of democracy, and prolonged, 
thoughtful, and convinced—rather than unquestioning—practice of it. 
Everything else that I shall say in this paper is either exposition or 
application of this proposition. 

The proposition itself hardly needs to be argued; it is too aehnie 
a dictate of common-sense. But if any one insisted upon scientific 
grounding for it, we might ask him to review his knowledge of the 
- conditions that are favorable or unfavorable for transfer of training. 
It is because democratic conduct is so different from, so opposed to, 
other modes of conduct that are pleasurable, that practice in democ- 
racy itself is essential. 

My theme is discipline, not instruction. In the background of the 
problem is the fact that every child has anti-democratic as well as 
democratic native capacities and impulses. A great deal of satisfaction 
is possible in anti-democracy, a great deal of beauty, a great deal of 
ethical fervor and strength, and attractive opportunity to seize power 
and economic advantage. Therefore, the education that is necessary 
for democracy is not mere instruction about society plus habituation 
to the mechanics of government ; it is both these, but it is also discipline 
of natural, spontaneous impulses. Some of them must be thwarted, 
repressed, made painful, reduced to a state of disuse; others must be 
exercised, made pleasurable, versatile, intelligent, and dominant. 
Because intelligent conduct is essential, we cannot separate discipline 
from instruction. Habit, motive, intelligence, all are necessary. In 
the present discussion, however, only the general sphere of this instruc- 
tion can be indicated. 

If we look at discipline for democracy, not.from the standpoint of 
what the disciplinarian does, but from the standpoint of the pupil’s 
experience, we shall readily perceive that these five phases of a single 
process are involved: 

(a) The child has pleasurable experiences of democracy in other 

persons, particularly in persons stronger than himself. 

(b) He takes part in adjusting social relations in a democratic way, 

and he derives satisfaction from the process and from its 
results. Conversely, when he indulges anti-democratic im- 
pulses, he encounters defeat and discomfort. 
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(c) The satisfactions involved in (a) and (b) lead him to seek 
further society of a democratic sort, and to perform further 
acts of democratic adjustment, so that specific democratic 
habits are formed. 


(d) He discriminates democratic standards from others. 


(e) He gathers knowledge of democracy in human relations, ideal- 
izes such relations, and identifies himself with the cause of 
progressive democratization. 


What types of procedure best promote these movements in the 
nnd of a pupil? Suggestions on how to make school children demo- 
cratic are numerous, but they are scattered and unorganized. One 
writer advises a better selection of curriculum material, as in history 
and civics; another argues for democratization of method, as in the 
“socialized recitation” ; a third presses for better organization of school 
life, say self-government of one kind or another; a fourth praises 
participation by children in civic celebrations and enterprises. Appar- 
ently no one has reduced such details to their lowest terms; much less 
has any one covered all the essential ground. We have still to discover 
the indispensable types or factors, and their inter-relationships. The 
following list represents an effort thus to get down to the minimum 
essentials of discipline. The further problem of selecting material of 
instruction is left untouched. 


I. THE YOUNG MUST HAVE EXPERIENCE OF ACTING TOGETHER WITH 
One ANOTHER AND WITH OLDER PERSONS FROM MOTIVES THAT 
ARE INHERENT IN THE SITUATION AND NOT ForceD, AND ALL WHO 
TtHus Act TOGETHER MUST BE EXPOSED TO THE CONSEQUENCES, 
PLEASURABLE AND PAINFUL, OF THEIR COMMON ACTION 
The parts of this statement that need special attention are these: 


(a) Social experience, to be most educative toward democracy, must 
include not only the young but also adults. | This is essential in order 
that racial or national experience may enable the young to shorten the 
period of haphazard trial and error. (b) These older members of the 
group must present democracy in their own persons.\ In some matters 
they may and must dictate and compel, but there must be other matters, 
defined and understood, in which their influence depends upon pro- 
ducing conviction. That is, the motives must be inherent in the situ- 
ation. (c) The consequences of group conduct must be brought home 
to the whole group. The point is not only that the young must learn 
that one cannot escape the consequences of one’s own conduct, but also 
that the individual in a democracy cannot escape the consequences of 
the action of the democracy. The discipline is poor whenever any 
member of the group, child or adult, fails to reap the benefit of wise 
group conduct, or fails to share in the painful consequences of unwise 
group conduct. 
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lJ. Tuts Actinc ToGETHER MUST DEVELOP TOWARD AND INTO FuLLy 
DELIBERATIVE Group CONDUCT 


There is a widespread failure to discriminate between the diverse 
disciplinary effects of different sorts of grouping. There are persons 
who actually believe that a crowd of children in which each one 
scrambles for individualistic advantages is democratizing. Others 
regard obedience to the rules of a selfish game as sufficient. There 
are many persons who are satisfied if children cohere firmly and loyally, 
whatever the cohesive principle. Yet willing social coherence is present 
in savage society, and in autocracies, even the worst of them. The 
subjects of the recent German empire have never been excelled in point 
of patriotism, loyalty, and self-sacrificing fidelity to duty. Child groups 
of the crowd type, groups held together by attachment to a leader, 
and groups held together by habituation to submission, however whole- 
some they may possibly be on other accounts, do not train specifically 
for democracy: Thinking together is essential as well as acting together. 
Now, thinking together implies listening to one another—to any one 
who chooses to speak—with a view to reaching a common conviction 
upon which the entire group can loyally act with eyes wide open. This 
thinking, to be most disciplinary, must concern matters of recognized 
importance, some of which at least are then and there settled and acted 
upon so that consequences are certainly experienced. At this point 
training in the discrimination of democratic from other standards is 
required. Here is opportunity, too, for an indefinite amount of in- 
struction concerning the ways of true democracy. 


III. Tue Group Must ENGAGE IN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION FOR THE 
CoMMON oR DISTRIBUTED GoopD 


Here are four ideas that require careful scrutiny. Each may be 
formulated as a maxim. (a) Each individual must have experience of 
being an industrial producer. (b) The sort of industrial practice that 
makes democrats is that which is not individually isolated but co-oper- 
ative. (c) This co-operative industry is to be planned and controlled 
by the joint deliberative will of the co-operators, not by the discretion 
of any individual. (d) The goods thus produced are to be distributed 
by the common will for the common good, preferably the common good 
of a group larger than that which produced them. 

Our best elementary schools, some secondary schools, and some 
Sunday schools have already introduced handwork that produces ob- 
jects of real use and not merely models or symbols. What is here pro- 
posed is that this industrial activity be guided not merely toward 
mechanical efficiency, and not merely toward supplying this or that 
want that appeals to the emotions of children, but also toward industrial 
democracy, which is control of production by producers for the sake 
oi consumers. The term production covers, of course, work of brain 
as well as of hand, and children should be so trained as to learn this 
by experience ; that is, all children should participate in both handwork 
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and brainwork under democratic conditions. Such production would 
naturally begin with the making of playthings; it would then advance 
to articles for use or adornment at home, and then to articles for 
school or church or community use. 


IV. EacH MEMBER OF THE GROUP MUST HAVE EXPERIENCE BorTH OF 
MAKING THE LAWS OF THE GROUP AND OF BEING COMPELLED BY 
THEM 
It is often said that our young people need to learn that duties are 

correlative with rights. The principle that I have now enunciated 
assumes this and then goes a step farther. Beyond the social interests 
that must be left to the individual’s sense of duty, there are social 
necessities that must be enforced upon the conscientious and the un- 
conscientious alike. Perhaps autocracy, since its motive is special 
privilege, can safely permit favoritism or exceptions in the enforcement 
of law. But democracy is per se a denial of special privilege and 
exemptions. Consequently democratic training of the young must 
habituate them to the impossibility of escaping law through either 
defiance, favoritism, pettifoggery, or the carelessness or venality of 
administrators. This, undoubtedly, is a difficult point in training. Let 
us define it carefully. 

The principle is that young persons must have a hand in making 
some of the laws that they live under—some, not all—and that obedience 
to such laws should be compulsory. Participation in making laws 
without experience in the correlative compulsion of law constitutes 
precisely training in the principle of autocracy as it appears from the 
standpoint of the ruler. On the other hand, experience of compulsion 
not accompanied and interpreted by experience in making laws consti- 
tutes precisely training in the principle of autocracy as it appears from 
the standpoint of the subject. Democratic experience involves being 
ruler and ruled at the same time. Clearly, these two parts of democratic 
experience must go together in point of time; neither should be delayed 
until full citizenship is attained. 

If you ask how compulsion of the young by their own fellows can 
be saved from impulsiveness, arbitrariness, and injustice, the answer 
is this: First, the presence of one or more adults in the group, and 
the use of deliberative methods, provide for constant training in the 
use of judgment. Further, under these conditions, the wisdom of the 
adult will be relied upon by the young. Second, there should be careful 
selection and clear definition of a limited sphere in which compulsion 
may be used by the group upon its members; also similar selection and 
definition of the method that may be used. Under these conditions a 
member may be safely excluded from certain places and privileges, and 
his person might even put under restraint. Third, let effective pro- 
tection be provided for the rights of minorities, however small, however 
unreasonable, and let provision be made for appeal and for review of 
group conduct. Fourth, the right of appeal and review, and the right 
to restrain the person even of a child, can be guaranteed by nothing 
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short of statute law. Therefore, the making and enforcing of law by 
the young must be continuous with legislation in the strict sense of 
the term. When the young make and administer laws, they must act 
legally, not extra-legally. . This will require statutory approval and 
definition of pupil self-government. Let us now consider the possible 
outline of such a statutory scheme. 


V. Not ONLy THE ACTIVITIES OF THE GROUP, BUT ALSO THE RIGHTS 
oF INDIVIDUALS WITHIN THE GROUP, MUST BE GRADED; THEY MUST 
BE ACHIEVED IN Every GRADE EXCEPT THE First sy DEMONSTRATED 
COMPETENCE AND NoTHING ELSE; THEY MUST BE REVOCABLE UPON 
ProoF OF INCOMPETENCE; THEY SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED BY STAT- 
UTE, AND THE GRANT OF FULL FRANCHISE AS A CITIZEN OF THE 
STATE AND OF THE UNITED STATES SHOULD BE CONDITIONED UPON 
SUCCESS IN THIS GRADED EXPERIENCE AND PRACTICE OF DEMoc- 
RACY 
We are at present in this anomalous situation—anomalous for a 
democracy: Practically the first contact of the child with the state 
upon the basis of definite and specific legal rights and duties occurs 
when one’s majority is attained. It is true that compulsory education 
laws are enforced, but few children feel them. It is true that one may 
be convicted of crimes and misdemeanors before one is of age, but 
again few children feel any contact with the state at this point, and such 
contact as they do feel is not broad and constructive. It is true, also, 
that our best schools make the children acquainted with laws and ordin- 
ances, and enlist hearty obedience to them. Once in a while children 
even assist in the enforcement of ordinances, and in rare instances 
petition for improved ordinances or laws, or for better administration 
of them. The democratic influence of such school practice is manifest. 
The instances of it should be vastly increased. But a limitation of it 
lies in this: The relation of the pupil to the state is too much like his 
ordinary relation to charitable work in that it is too occasional, too 
arbitrary, and too dependent upon such circumstances as the principal’s 
enterprise or lack of it. The experience of a legal status, defined in 
the child’s own mind, and involving both rights that he can have en- 
forced and duties that cannot be evaded—this essential experience of 
democratic discipline is nowhere provided. I have elsewhere called 
attention to the fact that existing modes of pupil self-government con- 
tain an arbitrary, undemocratic factor at their very foundation. 


“In a democracy the boundaries of free self-determination for one citizen 
may not be determined by the arbitrary will of another citizen, or even by 
that of a government official... ... Yet school teachers and school 
principals are today related to pupils as autocrats to subjects, benevolent 
autocrats as a rule, but none the less autocrats. The pupil exercises self- 
determination by suffrance, not by right. Self-government is not a legal 
right of the pupils in any school anywhere... .. . This defect could be 
removed if the legislature would bestow definite authority and impose definite 
duties upon self-governing groups by statute. In this case rules made by 
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the pupils, and the acts of all pupil officials, would be subject to review by 
the courts of the state. Misgovernment and neglect to govern would alike 
be offenses against the statutes, and subject to penalty. The teachers and the 
principal also in each school would, in the natural order of events, have 
defined rights and duties, which would include much initiative, qualified 
rights of veto, and much administrative discretion, but the law would pro- 
vide a method whereby pupils could bring about a judicial réview of all 
official conduct of every school administrator, whether this administrator 
be a principal, a teacher, or a pupil.” “The Functions of Children in the 
Community.” Rex. Ep., xii (1918), pp. 26-32. 

Upon reflection, does it not seem absurd that the very existence of 
self-government in a school, not merely choice of forms and details, 
should depend upon the will of a principal or of a superintendent, and 
that any pupil may at any moment be excluded from school govern- 
ment altogether and without-redress? 

If any one is tempted to think that having a part in the actual statu- 
tory government of the state involves something too abrupt, harsh, or 
grown-up for children, let him consider whether adaptation and grada- 
tion of both rights and duties are not perfectly feasible. Suppose, for 
example, that gradation of rights and duties should be required by 
statute. Each pupil would then have a legal right, upon presentation 
of proof that he had performed the duties of one grade or department, 
to be promoted into the rights and duties of, the next grade or depart- 
ment. Conversely, failure to perform one’s duties, being duly proved, 
would result in putting one upon probation again in one or another 
respect ; the possibility of demotion would be a correlate of the right 
of promotion. In this way we could avoid both the undue burdening 
of children and the social retardation of able pupils. 

The crown of such a system would be this: The attainment of the 
complete franchise of a citizen would finally become an achievement 
dependent upon the use made of minor and graded franchises. Age 
and intelligence would then be only a part of the conditions for full 
citizenship. There would be in addition a social test, even a test in the 
practice of democracy. Think what it would mean for our citizenship 
if graduation day in the public school system marked admission to full 
political rights upon the ground of proved competence as a democrat! 
Think, too, what it would mean for our schools if their everyday work 
had this vital significance for pupils, teachers, administrators, and par- 
ents! Schooling would then become once more, as it was at the dawn 
of education, an actual initiation into society. The deadening separation 
of the school from life would disappear, and at last pupils would learn 
to live by living. 
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VI. THROUGHOUT THIS TRAINING CONDITIONS MUST BE PROVIDED FOR 
THE EXERCISE OF A GENEROUS, INTELLIGENT, AND EXPANDING Goop- 
WiLL. THESE CONDITIONS ARE: (1) AN INCREASING RANGE OF 
CoMMON ENJOYMENTS AND OF COMMON KNOWLEDGE. (2) GRAD- 
ED ENTERPRISES OF HELPFULNESS. (3) ANALYSIS OF SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS FROM A BRoADLY HuMAN Point oF VIEW 


As I have already said, motive and knowledge must grow along 
with the growth of habits. There must be constant enlargement of 
the social horizon and corresponding deepening of inner loyalties. The 
less exacting loyalties must continually dissolve into more exacting ones. 
Hence group activities should include co-operation of group with group, 
and graduation out of less inclusive groups into more inclusive ones. 
Further, provision should always be present for making generosity, or 
the human point of view, both attractive and intelligent. Now, by 
insuring a wide range of common enjoyments and a wide range of 
common knowledge within a given group we increase its points of 
possible friendly understanding of other groups and individuals. By 
leading pupils to engage in graded enterprises of helpfulness, we enable 
them to discover that they can be happy in a wider fellowship. Such 
neighborly enterprises present material and stimulus for thought upon 
social problems, the kind of thinking that, appreciating the human as 
such, leads one to identify oneself with the cause of progressive 
democratization. In the end this policy will produce men and women 
who cannot be satisfied with anything short of world democracy, men 
and women who can face the world problem intelligently, too, as well 
as sympathetically. 

Let us have no illusions at this point. If we desire to retain national- 
ism as against world democracy, then two features of the training that 
I have outlined are to be avoided. First, we must avoid producing a 
fully deliberative group. Nationalistic assumptions, emotions, and 
prejudices must be reserved from discussion; on these points we must 
prevent the formation of an independent judgment; here we must con- 
trol by suggestion rather than reason. Second, if we desire to halt at 
nationalism we must restrict enterprises of helpfulness in such a way 
that thought upon social causes and effects shall not go too deeply into 
economic relations. The moment that we evoke a broadly human 
sympathy that is aware of the contrast between itself and merely class 
consciousness (which with us is economic) we begin to lay the psychical 
foundations for a democratic society that is broader than the merely 
national. 

It is possible to touch here upon only two applications of the prin- 
ciple of enlarging the range of the pupil’s human contacts. Every 
child needs opportunity for participation in community enterprises, 
participation not merely in a passive and emotional way, but also by 
way of deliberation that decides what is to be done, and that creates 
something for the common good. This is entirely practicable in cele- 
brations, pageantry, health campaigns, and much more. Again, how- 
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ever close and valuable a child’s acquaintance may be with persons of 
his own religious sect or social set, he needs also abundant contacts 
with persons outside these circles. This is not an argument against 
a rich group life for children and youth within their own church; it 
is rather an argument for complementing all such experience with the 
wider experience of community life and enterprise. As far as possible, 
each denominational group should find points of friendly contact with 
groups in other denominations and outside of all denominations. 
Ideally, every group of the young, whether in public school, in parochial 
school, in Sunday school, in young people’s society, or in any of the 
splendid array of outdoor and do-things organizations for boys and 
girls, would be conscious of itself as a servant of the community, and 
it would have definite training in community enterprises that involve 
co-operation with other and different sets of citizens, young and old. 

In these six proposals I have endeavored to indicate the minimum 
essentials for training in democracy as against every opposing ideal. 
Not one of these procedures, I believe, would be safe for autocracy ; 
not one can be dispensed with in a democracy that is consistent with 
itself. Here, then, is a possible test for any special device that offers 
itself as “the” way to make children and young people democratic. 
The occasion permits the analysis of only one such device, the one that 
is just now prominently before the public. Is military training an 
effective way of making democrats? On this point we are today less 
obliged than formerly to rely for an answer upon merely general con- 
siderations derived from the psychology of the learning process. There 
is before us a large amount of concrete evidence produced by war 
conditions. 

It is clear, in the first place, that military training has produced 
an army of real, efficient soldiers more rapidly than military men them- 
selves deemed possible. Educational psychology will have no difficulty 
in saying why. In our training camps these conditions were present: 
(1) Repetition of acts of a sharply defined sort in situations also 
sharply defined, the very acts that are required for fighting at the 
front, so that the necessity for transfer of training was reduced to a 
minimum. (2) Immediate, obvious, and inescapable painful conse- 
quences for not learning. (3) Development of motives for pressing 
the war to a victorious conclusion. There is considerable evidence 
that the efficiency of our hastily trained soldiers grew in a material 
measure out of the purpose that inspired them. 

But in certain other matters that are essential in a democracy the 
good effects of camp discipline are not so clear. Soldiers in uniform, 
upon leave from the camps, have repeatedly engaged in disorder upon 
an extended scale and have done violent acts that cannot be attributed 
to liquor or to animal instincts, but only to untrained social attitudes 
and lack of the spirit of obedience. Again, upon announcement of the 


armistice, many soldiers in uniform broke through the military rule 


that forbids the drinking of intoxicants. In the third place, a high 
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commanding officer, Major General David C. Shanks, issued an appeal 
to the people through the public press to assist him in maintaining 
obedience in strictly military matters on the part of army officers as 
well as men who were then returning from overseas. His appeal 
begins with these words: “With considerable reluctance I desire to 
invite public attention to what is, to me at least, a distressing and 
worrisome fact, viz., the deterioration and general let-down in discipline 
on the part of our officers and men returning from abroad. This is a 
sad fact, and the evidence of it can be readily obtained by any one 
who has opportunity to gain first-hand information.” (New York 
Times, Jan. 6, 1919.) He goes on to say that when the troops were 
starting for the war the discipline was on the whole good. The in- 
ference is inevitable that increased experience of military life had 
not brought increase of self-control. In the fourth place, a similar, but 
still more serious let-down of discipline occurred among the British 
soldiers who had had far longer training than ours. It appears that the 
British government actually used persuasion and secured promises from 
the soldiers in matters of the plainest possible military duty. 

Here is clear evidence that the training in obedience and co-operation 
that military discipline provides is merely a special training in a par- 
ticular field. It is efficacious in this field, on the whole, precisely 
because it is so narrowly special. This is the reason also why it lacks 
efficacy when the consciousness of this particular field and its needs is 
no longer vivid. Stated more in detail, here is the explanation : 

(1) Transfer of military discipline to civil life is slight, in the first 
place, because the raw experience in the two spheres contains so few 
obviously identical elements. 

(2) Transfer from one to the other will always remain slight, because 
even reflective re-working of the experience of the soldier will leave it 
vastly unlike the experience of a civilian in the fulfilment of his duties. 
The sort of obedience that military drill exacts cannot possibly be general- 
ized into an ideal of democratic fidelity. In civil life I am’ a final source of 
the legislation that creates the military establishment and determines inter- 
national relations; moreover, as taxpayer I employ all the military officers 
and pay them their salary. But when I become a soldier I must unquestion- 
ingly obey the very officer whose office I have created and whose salary I 
pay. A really democratic ideal for a soldier in a democracy must surely 
include both these relations, not merely one of them. I think it not too 
much to say that military training does not in any sense provide the dis- 
cipline required by a voter who is called upon to decide a question of state. 
Even in my relations to criminal law, obedience is different from that of a 
soldier to his officer. For criminal law bestows upon the sheriff or constable 
a rigat to command and coerce me, before conviction, in only a few, sharply 
defined matters. It is only after I have been convicted of a crime or mis- 
demeanor that my goings and comings may be placed under the complete 
discretionary control of another individual. The military type of control 
has no close parallel in civil life but this. The reason for the parallel, of 
course, is that in both cases we are meeting an emergency, a special and 
exceptional situation that in no wise represents the ordinary relations and 
duties of citizens. 
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(3) The problem of motives is fundamental to the whole question. We 
have just seen that a glowing motive for obedience makes military disci- 
pline more effective even in military affairs, that is, the very highest morale 
depends upon foresight of ends that approve themselves to the soldier’s 
judgment and conscience. The highest morale might perhaps be described 
as obedience of the whole personality. Now, if this is the case in military 
life, how much more so must it be in civil affairs, in which- conduct is 
necessarily left so largely to the discretion of the individual. He must 
have foresight, he must weigh ends, have convictions, stand by principles, 
and share responsibility for the consequences of policies that are pursued. 
The training that fits him for this is fundamentally a training in taking 
upon himself some responsibility for guidance of the whole society, local or 
national—precisely the sort of responsibility that a soldier as such must not 
think of. In other words, the citizen needs, most of all, motives for good 
citizenship, motives which, in a democracy, can rest upon nothing less than 
deliberate choice of the ends and policies of the state. 

(4) The danger of an actually anti-ethical response to military discipline 
must not be blinked. When “duty” means, or seems to mean, a requirement 
imposed by a purely external authority and enforced by compulsion, there 
is always a disposition to give a minimum rather than a maximum response. 
This leads to evasion rather than generosity at the borderline of duty; 
evasion leads to untruthfulness, and untruthfulness begets deeper and deeper 
disobedience. A commissioned officer made a casual reference to drinking 
by the young officers at a certain camp. “But,” I said, “there is a military 
rule that forbids drinking.” “Oh,” was the reply, “in the army it’s not 
what you do, but what you get away with that counts.” He then went on to 
say that in this group of officers violation of regulations, and deception with 
regard thereto were rife. I would not intimate that this was common in the 
army, but I would point out that schools that endeavor to maintain disci- 
pline by imposed rules, espionage, and severe penalties have always been 
nests of secret violation of rules, and nests of deception to avoid detection. 
The point here is not that army life leads men to drink and gamble, nor is 
it that military discipline fails to break old bad habits, but that under a 
discipline that fails to awaken motives for a struggle with oneself one 
naturally drops down to a lower level and adds a second disobedience, 
lying, to the first. Is there, in fact, any way in which discipline can ac- 
complish ethical ends without disciplining the motives of conduct, and can 
motives be effectively disciplined except where any man may say to another: 
“Come, let us reason together?” 

The conception of democracy that controls my thinking has unfolded 
itself, I trust, in the course of my discussion. I might have given an 
abstract definition at the beginning, and the various suggestions that I 
have made might have been exhibited as consequences of the definition. 
But it has seemed to me more conducive to clearness to deal from 
beginning to end with democracy in the concrete. In fact, assuming 
that training for democracy is training in democracy, I have simply 
described democracy living its own life and doing its own work. It is 
a common life of varied individuals; it strives toward rationality 
through social deliberation ; it seeks to master the resources of nature, 
and to make them contribute to the richest possible life of all its mem- 
bers; it employs compulsion upon its members when it muist, yet it 
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makes them the source of the compulsion; it recognizes differences 
between its members, but offers opportunity and scope for each accord- 
ing to his abilities and achivements in and for the common life; it is 
an expansive motive which progressively reaches out toward the waste 
places of human life, and will not be satisfied untill all men everywhere 
thus live for all. 


DIscussIon* 


Among the questions asked were several that concerned the practice 
of democracy in church schools and in the administration of clubs and 
classes. In reply to these, Professor Coe and others spoke somewhat as 
follows: 


If our church schools are to be democratic, it will be necessary to 
introduce the feature of choice to a far larger extent, even when it comes 
to the selection of courses of study. The school must be ready to abandon 
the series of lessons for a whole year if the children develop an interest 
in something that will make them grow faster. In a certain class, the 
children began to ask this question: ‘After all, what is God like any- 
how?” Everything must be laid aside to take up such a question. It 
represents an opportunity that any teacher should rejoice in. The 
curriculum must always be under revision in just this fashion. It must 
be adapted to life and nothing else. 

As an illustration of this freedom of choice, it appeared that in the 
Brick Church Institute the high school classes control everything in the 
department including both conduct and lessons. The teachers are ready 
to help, but the pupils take the initiative and carry the whole thing 
through. In the matter of discipline, Miss Lawrance found that when 
responsibility for conduct was thrown upon the children, they responded 
finely and eliminated occasions for discipline through their added 
interest in the activities of the school-community. 

Unlike the public schools, the church schools can not fall back 
upon law in working out a thoroughgoing democratic procedure. On 
the whole, however, it is a fortunate thing for both religion and dem- 
ocracy that the churches are free from the state. They are in a position 
to demonstrate that law can grow freely, that control can grow up even 
with children, and where no compulsion is exercised. With the vast 
majority of their activities, free activities, the church schools have a 
great opportunity to make -an demonstration of the possibilities of 
freedom in education. How to manage the practice of democracy in 
church schools when autocracy is practiced in public schools is a problem 
that has yet to be solved. 

Just how far can we go in letting children decide things for them- 
selves? Here is a group of boys, for example, that believes it can better 
observe the sabbath by going out into the country Saturday night and 
returning Sunday or Monday. Are they in a position to decide? Here 
is a boy made superintendent and presiding officer of an intermediate 


* An abstract, only, of the discussion which followed Prof. Coe’s paper. 
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department in a church school. Is he capable of such leadership, or is 
it not a mere sham? In general, the problem seems to be chiefly one of 
previous training. In the case of boys brought up freely in religion and 
trained in the methods of religion, they might well do what they pleased 
on Sunday and could be relied on to do the right thing. But if they had 
not had any such training, then effort must be made by the teacher to 
provide them with the evidence, the opinions, the personal influence, 
that will bring them the experience on the basis of which they can 
act from a convinced judgment. Discipline is the very essence of 
education. Children want it and demand it. In order to be a real part 
of the group and not a spectator, the teacher must behave, not as a 
child, but as an adult. He must make available his larger experience and 
wisdom. But children can learn even to conduct departmental services. 

No mere mechanical scheme will work by itself. There must be 
some able management around somewhere, that knows where we are 
trying to go, why we are trying to go there, and how to get the children 
to go there. Sometimes people hear of the wonderful success of an enter- 
prise, they see the machinery at work, and they rush off to duplicate 
it, and nothing happens that is good, and then the whole underlying 
theory on which the original enterprise was based is brought into 
ridicule. We do not want this to happen. 











Measurements of Growth in Religion 


Hucu HartsHorne, Pu. D.* 


We have as yet no means of measuring growth in religion. Is there 
any need for such measurement? Is it not sufficient to measure intel- 
ligence? Intelligence has to do with the organization of the mind. So 
has religion. Intelligence includes the capacity to foresee consequences, 
and to adjust oneself to these consequences. So does religion. When 
we talk about religion, we talk about motives; but we are coming to 
think of motives as foreseen consequences. If intelligence is a general 
capacity, the possession of it does not guarantee, however, that this 
or that bit of information is known or that some particular skill will be 
developed. How intelligence affects conduct depends upon the materials 
it has to work with. A man may be intelligent but ignorant and intol- 
erant. So it is with religion. The capacity to be religious does not 
guarantee that a man will be Jewish or Christian or Hindu. The form 
religion takes depends upon the material the religious capacity has to 
work with. Whatever surroundings a man may have, his capacity for 
religion will be evinced in proportion as he succeeds in getting his life 
organized in terms of some valued end or consequence toward which he 
is working with his might. But in order thus to find himself in this 
extended life, he must be able to visualize the end he seeks and to devise 
means to carry him thither. That is, he must be intelligent. Religion 
is intelligence at work. 

If this be true, it would seem at first glance that all we need to do in 
order to measure growth in religion is to measure intelligence by some 
standard test, such as the Stanford-Binet. But, assuming for a moment 
that this be the case, we still have no measure of progress. The intel- 
ligence quotient does not vary greatly as the child grows. No indication 
of increasing or decreasing adjustment to the actual conditions and 
problems of life is indicated by a general intelligence test. It has to be 
accompanied by other tests, such as for spelling ability, arithmetic 
ability, writing, composition, or by conventional examinations, or ob- 
servation of conduct, if we are to know anything about school progress. 
And the same is true of our knowledge of religious capacity. Supposing 
that both intelligence and religion are simply the ability to function as 
human beings, then knowledge of the child’s religious capacity will tell 
us only how rapidly he may be expected to grow religiously. It will 
not tell us how fast he actually does grow toward this or that type of 
religious maturity. For this knowledge we shall have to devise specific 
ability tests by which we can estimate progress in the content and 
quality of the religious life. 

In getting at the content and quality of the religious life, it is 
necessary at the outset to guard ourselves against taking the individual 
as an isolated entity that can be measured without reference to his 


* Dr. Hartshorne is Assistant Professor in Union Theological Seminary and Chairman of the 
Council of Religious Education in the R. E. A. 
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functioning in society. If we are to discover the degree to which he is 
organizing a person, we must discover the degree to which he is or- 
ganizing his social life. The scale by which we measure must be a scale 
of social functions. We measure the ability to spell, to typewrite, to 
perform the duties of a clerk, or of a teacher. Now we wish to measure 
the ability to be a citizen in a democracy. This is the vocation the 
component factors of which we need to analyze in terms of the life of 
children. In this analysis we have been greatly helped by Professor 
Coe’s article on The Functions of Children in the Community,* and 
by his paper, The Nature of Discipline for Democracy.t It is not 
merely in social activity that we are interested. We need to define the 
functions of children in a certain kind of society, and to measure their 
growth in terms of their increasing ability to function in this particular 
sort of social organization. ; 

Doubtless we shall be able in time to define the social functions to be 
developed year by year; we shall determine the specific habits, attitudes 
and ideas that these functions involve; and we shall devise means for 
finding out the progress of the individual in achieving these necessary 
abilities. Instead of guessing at the relative value of this or that course 
of study or method or organization, we shall be able to measure these 
relative values, because we shall measure the relative effect that these 
courses, methods and organizations have on the growth of the in- 
dividual in the religious life. 

Let us attempt a preliminary analysis of factors of which we shall 
need to take account in measuring the individual’s capacity for and 
growth in religion. 

First, there is intelligence, as we have already seen. But we need 
to know the way intelligence is working with certain kinds of data. We 
are not so much interested in the individual’s ability to solve mathe- 
matical problems as we are in his ability to make ethical discriminations. 
We want him to foresee not so much mechanical as social consequences. 
We want him to achieve self-organization, but self-organization of a 
particular kind in relation to a particular kind of purpose. 

Next, there is temperament—a vague but useful term to suggest the 
varied ways of general native or acquired response that seem to color 
the details of life, the relatively permanent mental “sets” that dis- 
tinguish one person for his plodding strength and another for his clever ~ 
superficiality. 

Third, there are certain instincts, such as the parental instinct — 
developing into the sacrificial care of others; pugnacity; and respon- 
siveness to the approval and disapproval of equals and elders. It is 
possible that these appear with different strength in different persons, 
and so, by their respective compulsion or inertness, help or hinder the 
particular form of religious response in which we are interested. One 
sort of religious standard will exalt the submissive tendency. Another 
will lay stress on pugnacity and on mastery over others. Another will 


* Religious Education, February, 1918, p. 26. 
+ Religious Education, June 1919. 
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magnify the importance of the parental instinct, with its loss of self 
in devotion to the common welfare. 

Fourth, we shall have to give attention to the individual’s attitudes 
and interests, his ideals and purposes. 

Fifth, we shall need to know how much the individual knows about 
the kind of personal and social life that constitutes the society for 
which he is being trained; what particular habits he has that are required 
for this life; and finally to what extent he is skilfully functioning as he 
should. 

It will probably be noted at this point that if our general problem is 
to answer for each child the question: Is he properly functioning as a 
citizen of a democratic world order? we come at once upon the problem: 
to what extent is his failure due to his environment? What is wrong 
with his community? This problem is already being extensively and 
effectively dealt with in the movement to analyze social agencies and 
forces as educational influences, so it need not concern us further in 
this discussion. Our problem is the child’s native capacity and growing 
ability to be religious, or to function in the democratic world order. 

Leaving out secondary factors and classifying the most important 
matters to be tested, we have the following list: 


WHAT IS TO BE TESTED? 


I. The child’s practice. The account of this practice to be analyzed 
in terms of religious functioning. 
II. Factors involved in religious functioning: 
1. Responses to foreseen social consequences. 
A. Are social consequences foreseen? 
B. What is the response? Is it socialized? 
2. Self-organization. 
A. What purposes are formed? 
B. Arethey effective? Towhat extent do they controlconduct? 
3. Ideas and Ideals. 
4. Valuations, attitudes, appreciations, motives. 


Tue NATURE OF TESTS 


I. The Child’s Practice. 

Only continuous observation can yield a complete account of the 
child’s practice; this is of course impossible. The nearest approach to a 
useful method for sampling a child’s practice has been devised by Miss 
Clara F. Chassell and Mrs. Upton, of Teachers College.* A careful 
observation of children under school conditions yielded a list of common 
acts of greater and less importance. These were evaluated from the 
point of view of their contribution to democratic school citizenship by 
seventy-odd judges, who graded them on a scale of 1 to 10. The scale, 


* Teachers College Record, January, 1919. 
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showing the approximate median position on the scale of each item, 
reads as follows (selections) : 

g. Finds ways of adapting his own work or play to the good of the 
group. 

7. Is cleanly in habits, person and dress. 

6. Does not quarrel. 

5. Avoids exaggerations. 

3. Passes and collects materials promptly. 

1. Puts on or removes wraps quickly. 

Over one hundred and seventy-five items were graded in this way. 
Without ignoring the less important acts, the more important can thus 
be given adequate attention, and each pupil can be marked +, —, or I, 
according as he is above or below the average attainment in the item 
mentioned, or shows marked improvement. 

Several equivalent lists of sample acts have been drawn up by Miss 
Chassell, so that by using two or three such brief lists a teacher may 
rapidly and easily indicate the extent and quality of a pupil’s participa- 
tion in certain types of behavior that characterize good school-citizen- 
ship. 

This list of acts is most useful and represents a procedure that 
should be carried through to completion with a wider range of situations 
in mind. It is quite possible that samplings of the conduct of children 
of various ages in various situations, properly evaluated from some 
single point of view, as the point of view of Christian democracy, could 
be prepared. By using such samplings as a guide, one could observe a 
child on the points of conduct listed, with some confidence that this 
sample of his practice would give a fair estimate of his whole practice. 

It is to be noted, however, that all we have observed is practice. We 
have not observed either functions or motives, nor have we discovered 
the degree to which the acts observed represent self-chosen purposes. 
It can hardly be claimed that a child is functioning unless he himself 
sees the relation between what he does and the good of the community. 
We shall have to carry our study still further, therefore. 


Factors INVOLVED IN RELIGIOUS FUNCTIONING 


An examination of existing tests of all sorts does not yield anything 
of much value for our purpose. Some general intelligence tests should 
probably be used, for example, the Stanford-Binet, or the Point Scale; 
or some special test, such as Thorndike’s Opposites, which has a high 
correlation with the general intelligence test. It may be found, however, 
that some test can be developed which will be both an intelligence test 
and a test of religious development at the same time. 

In connection with a seminar conducted during 1918-1919 by the 
writer, effort was made to find specific ability tests that might be adapted 
to this use. None was found. Nor did the ancient practice of marking 
individuals on the possession of traits of character, like integrity, 
courage, humility, perseverance, commend itself to the class, inasmuch 
as what was sought was a measure of concrete purposive action, not of 
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generalized qualities several steps removed from action and having no 
reality apart from the deeds and purposes themselves. Nor was itdeemed 
feasible to attempt empirically to select incidental tests that might 
turn out to show a high correlation with religious development, though 
it is entirely conceivable that this might be done if persons regarded as 
religiously mature would be willing to subject themselves to extensive 
and miscellaneous testing. 

One such test was devised by Mr. John Lacy — an opposites test 
using for the words two lists of fifty words each, selected from long lists 
of moral traits. If a satisfactory list of words could be found, this 
test might well be developed into one satisfactory means of measuring 
quickly a person’s social outlook. One difficulty is in the fact that our 
vocabulary is so lacking in words that suggest concrete social action. 

Any test has to be tested in the first instance by some other test, and 
in the last analysis by the judgment of individuals concerning the thing 
tested. If the test gives results corresponding to the judgment of 
competent judges concerning the intelligence of the individuals tested, 
then the test has passed muster, and can be used to test the intelligence 
of others who have not been judged as to their intelligence, with some 
confidence that if they should be judged, the judgment would give the 
same result as the test gives. By multiplying cases and constantly in- 
creasing the fineness of the scale, considerable accuracy can be de- 
veloped in the application of the tests to new cases. This process is 
facilitated if the personal judgments with which the tests are compared 
are made as reliable as the knowledge of measurements permits. In 
getting together a group of cases to be tested, therefore, it was felt to 
be important to have the judgments made by methods already worked 
out. Following in general a plan of judging personnel worked out by 
Scott, this sheet was prepared, to guide those who were providing the 
judgments with which the results of the tests were to be compared: 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR JUDGING CHARACTER 


On the lines below, the names of the pupils in your class are to be 
written, and each is to be given a character-rating on a scale from 1 to 10. 

By “character” is meant ‘“‘steady devotion to a cause or social 
ideal.’”’ Before marking your pupils, please read Chapter XIV of 
Professor Coe’s book, A Social Theory of Religious Education. 

In giving your ratings, think of some particular child, who, among 
all the children of the age of your pupils whom you know or have known, 
has the best developed character. Write this child’s name on the first 
line, and give him a rating of 10. On the second line, write the name 
of a child you know who is least socially developed in character. Give 
this child a rating of 1. With these children, representing the upper 
and lower limits of the scale, in mind, make the judgments of your 
pupils, writing their names below those of the two “Standard” children. 
Place the names in the order of their ratings, with the best at the top, 
putting the respective ratings in the adjoining column. 

Go through this process with boys and girls separately, rating the 
boys on the left and the girls on the right. 
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It is far easier to get at ideas and ideals than it is to discover attitudes 
and motives. Yet even in testing ideas it was felt that the usual direct 
question method was inadequate, inasmuch as the ideas or quasi-ideas 
formulated in response to a question represent conventional abstrac- 
tions that bear no necessary relation to conduct and thought. Means 
should be devised, by problem questions and cases for judgment, to 
discover ideas in connection with their use, preferably in connection 
with situations that are as much as possible like the situations in which 
these ideas function, if they function at all.* 

By asking questions about what a boy or girl is going to do in the 
immediate future or as a life-work, and why, the attention of the child 
is put on the objective interest rather than the introspected motive, and 
the ‘reason why ”’ often stands out with startling clearness and apparent 
lack of self-consciousness. A comparison of motives given in answer 
to the questions, ‘“‘What are you going to do when you grow up? Why?” 
yielded this result.in the case of eighteen Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grade 
children. The six definitely social motives or obviously social purposes, 
such as nurse — “‘because it is the noblest work of ali,”’ or missionary; 
or lawyer — “‘because they save people from death,” are offered by 
pupils who had been placed by their teachers at the top or next to the 
top of the group in social development. But there were four other 
children also at the top or next to the top who did not offer definitely 
social motives, one wishing to be an inventor or farmer because he 
liked that sort of work, one a chemist because it was interesting, one a 
stenographer or dancing teacher because she has the ambition, and one 
a movie actress because there is more money in it. Only two mentioned 
the desire for money, and one of these was seventh in social develop- 
ment. One who wanted to marry so as not to have to work (!) was well 
down in the scale, and the remaining three replies were “I like it.” 
Obviously a far larger number of returns is necessary before any con- 
clusions can be drawn. 

The ability to discriminate among possible ways of behaving, how- 
ever, can be shown in a variety of ways. One is to give a situation in 
story form on a card, listing on other cards a number of possible re- 
sponses of varying degrees of sociality. The child is then asked to 


*In order to get at ideas and ideals, attitudes and purposes, about some important things, and to 
discover the type of motive under which an individual is working, Mr. H. I. Frost is developing a 
mental and social diagnosis sheet, which involves the principle of self-measurement in a way analogous 
to that used by the Canadian Standard y “ed raining Program, and the self-analysis blank of 
the Boys’ Work Division of the Y. M. C. A. 
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arrange these responses in the order of their value. As these are told 
in personal form, all one needs to ask is: What is the best thing John 
might have done, the next best, and so on. Two samples follow: 


SITUATION 


Lawrence’s little sister had lost her kitten and was feeling very miserable. One 
afternoon Lawrence heard that a stray kitten had been found quite a distance from 
his house. But that was the very day that a ball game which he had been looking 
forward to was coming off, and he knew that if he went across town to find out 
whether or not this was his sister’s kitten he could not return in time for the game. 


POSSIBLE RESPONSES 


He went to look for the kitten and gave up the game altogether. 

He hastily went to that part of the town, looked around a little, and returned 
without the kitten to see the last half of the game. 

He told his sister about it and said he would go look for the kitten if there was 
time after the game. 

He never said a word about it, but went off to see the game as he had planned. 

He told his sister that a bad boy had drowned the kitten. 


SITUATION 
On a long walking trip, two of the younger boys who were new at the camp got 
very tired indeed. They didn’t say anything, but kept lagging behind, then spurting 
up, then lagging behind again. Ernest saw them and said: 
PossIBLE RESPONSES 

“You boys are new at this game. Let me help you.” And he carried their packs 
for a mile until they were somewhat rested. 

“You boys are new at this game; I’ll show you how to carry your pack easier and 
to walk more lightly.”” And he told them to watch him. 

“‘Keep it up, boys, that’s the way to get hard muscles.” 

. “You boys don’t walk right nor carry your packs right. No wonder you are 
a on there, fellows, get a hustle on. You’re keeping us all back.” 

These are scored by counting displacements from a standard ar- 
rangement representing the combined opinion of religiously mature 
individuals. 

A second method that has been followed is this: The students selec- 
ted from Miss Chassell’s list of common acts of childhood five groups of 
ten each, each group ranging in value about from one to ten according 
to the median judgments of the seventy-odd judges, and each group 
including a wide range of acts. The individual to be tested is asked 
to arrange these “things children do” in the order of their importance, 
placing the most important at the top of the pile, the next most im- 
portant next, and so on, sorting each of the five groups separately. In 
scoring, the displacements are added, but one displacement does not 
count, and two displacements are counted as one, three as two, and so 
on. This makes the total possible error 200, so the score is found by 
adding the modified displacements, dividing by two, and subtracting 
from 100. That this test gives real promise of being practically useful in 
determining the ethical discrimination of children is evident from 
the list of cases in Table I and the summary in Table II, which show a 
definite age correlation. Several of the exceptions accompany excep- 
tional intelligence or home training. With enough cases for each age at 
hand, age norms could be worked out, and by the application of teachers’ 
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judgments and other tests, the reliability of this as a measure of ethical 
discrimination and, it may be, of religious growth, could be determined. 
What is needed is a better selection of common acts from which to draw 
in making up the sets of cards for the children to arrange. 

It is expected that this effort to devise measures of moral and re- 
ligious growth will continue along the lines laid down this year, and the 
writer invites the co-operation of any who are interested in the work of 
trying out tests and securing data. 


ETHICAL DISCRIMINATION SCORES ON A SCALE OF 100 
45 Cases. Average, 69.2 


TABLE I 
Age Score Grade Age Score Grade 
9 58 4 *14 67 7 
9 68 4 *14 67 6 
14 75-5 9 
10 27.5 4 14 78 9 
10 28 5 14 87.5 9 
10 30 4 
10 52 5 "55 61.5 6 
10 53 5 15 84. 9 
10 57-5 5 15 89 9 
10 70 5 15 89.5 II 
vF10 89 5 15 go 9 
*11 36 4 *16 52.5 8 
II 43-5 5 16 79.5 II 
II 47 4 16 80.5 II 
II 50 5 16 82 9 
II 78 5 16 85 12 
II 79 6 
II 80 6 17 77 12 
17 95-5 12 
12 67 5 
12 84 7 18 80 12 
*13 42.5 5 
*13 58.5 5 19 94.5 12 
13 63 7 
13 80 8 
13 82.5 6 
13 82.5 8 
13 92 8 
TABLE IT 
Grade Average No. of Cases 
4 44.4 6 
5 57-4 12 
6 74 . 
ys 71 3 
8 77 a 
9 84 7 
II 83 3 
12 86 5 


*Two years or more retarded in school. 
**Exceptional child in home training, intelligence and social development. 











Democracy and Religion 


ARTHUR CUSHMAN McGrrrfert, Pu.D., LL.D.* 


Democracy is an ideal, an ideal as yet unrealized, or but imperfectly 
realized in sober fact. Without imagination the ideal could never 
have been conceived, without faith it will never be achieved. Science 
does not make for democracy but for aristocracy and autocracy. Ina 
society constructed on strictly scientific principles, there must be the 
widest inequalities in status and fortune. Even if men be viewed as 
mere physical entities the differences among them are tremendous— 
in eyesight, in hearing, in muscular strength, in agility, in handiness, in 
heart action and in digestive powers. If many of their differences 
might be reduced by better and more wholesome conditions, to make 
all men physically alike is quite impossible. And when their mental 
and moral makeup is taken account of, the inequalities are still greater 
and are bound to be so. If we are to proceed scientifically, we must 
so adjust affairs that men’s status and fortune shall accurately cor- 
respond to their abilities, not only that the strong shall be on top and 
the weak at the bottom; but that the former shall have more wealth, 
more comfort, more happiness, more power, more votes than the latter ; 
that they shall lead and the latter follow, that they shall rule and the 
latter obey. 

The ideal of democracy, and I am speaking of any kind of democracy, 
not merely of the extremest and most thorough-going kind—the ideal 
of democracy, I say, could hardly have arisen in a scientific age. It is 
not without significance, indeed, that the modern democratic ideal 
actually arose in an age of romanticism. Our own Declaration of In- 
dependence is a striking illustration. Is it a self-evident truth “that 
all men are created equal”? Nothing could be less self-evident and no 
statement could well be more unscientific. It is not a fact but a romantic 
theory that all men are created equal, and yet there is in it much of 
the dynamic of whatever democracy we possess. The only way of 
making the statement true would have been to adopt Origen’s theory 
of the creation of all human souls back in eternity: but the authors of 
the Declaration were not sufficiently theological for that. 

Science gives us not the ideal of democracy but of the superman, 
the ideal of autocracy and imperialism, such as we find depicted in the 
pages of Treitschke and Bernhardi. The scientist knows well enough 
that in all ranges of life the many are sacrificed to the few and the 
masses count for little. The more he studies the more he appreciates 
the tremendous differences which evolution is only increasing and 
multiplying. To ask us to form a society on principles that make one 
man count in any respect whatsoever as much as any other man is 
wholly unscientific. It is to assume capacities that frequently do not 


*Dr. McGiffert, President of Union Theological Seminary, and author of numerous standard 
works in the field of Church History, was elected President of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion at the last annual meeting. 
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exist. It is to ask us to take things not for what they actually are but 
for what we think they ought to be. In other words, it is to ask us to 
be idealists instead of scientists. You may be as scientific as you please 
in working out the implications of the democratic ideal, in adjusting 
means to ends that it may find adequate realization, but the ideal itself 
is not scientific and is not the fruit of the scientific spirit or method. 
It is the fruit of an impulse closely akin to religion. One of religion’s 
principal functions is to see more meaning in things than appears on 
the surface, to link them up with larger realities and read them in 
their light and so enhance their dignity and worth. This is exactly what 
democracy demands, and if many hesitate to call the democratic ideal 
a religious ideal it is only because religion has been widely prostituted 
to such base ends that they shrink from using the word in this con- 
nection. If we want a democracy it is because we are idealists, or 
because we are religious men, not mere scientists, and if democracy 
is to prevail it will be because idealism triumphs over brute fact and 
religion forces science to do its bidding. 

The recognition of the idealistic character of democracy should lead 
to a revision of modern notions in education. In spite of all that is 
said to the contrary, the education needed in a democracy is in my 
opinion not so much scientific as humanistic. The one thing chiefly 
required is idealism, and that sort of education is best that breeds 
idealism in the people at large. History, philosophy, literature, art, 
whatever tends to cultivate the imagination and strengthen the faculty 
of faith, is particularly important. There must be experts, of course, 
with a scientific training, but even they must not neglect the humanities 
and the people in general must give most time to them. That men shall 
be able to form and cherish ideals and maintain them in the face of 
the discouraging and disheartening experiences of real life,and that 
they shall have that imaginative sympathy which enables them to see 
the possibilities of the most unpromising—these are indispensable con- 
ditions of democracy. 

The trouble in the past has been that the alternative to scientific 
education was not humanistic but theological, that is, the lack of 
scientific training meant belief in prodigies and miracles, that things 
could be done without the use of the necessary human means. The 
conflict was between science on the one hand and the acceptance of the 
supernatural on the other. Of course education in a democracy should 
not be such as to encourage the delusive belief in supernatural agencies 
and dependence upon them, but it should be such as to convince every- 
body that things can be controlled and moulded by the power of man; 
that existing situations need not be accepted with resignation but may 
be transformed by human effort. In so far as science teaches this, 
it is itself humanistic; in so far as it teaches as it very com- 
monly does, mere mechanical adherence to facts and slavish subjection 
to them, it is anti-humanistic and destructive of democracy. 

Democracy, whose very essence is idealism, should become frankly 
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and avowedly religious, but this does not mean that it should take up 
with any form of religion. Just because it owes so much to religion 
and draws sustenance therefrom, it must be very careful as to what kind 
of religion it links itself. A wrong religion may undermine and destroy 
it as truly as mere science will. What religion has done for autocracy 
we know well enough. It has supported thrones by fostering the belief 
in the divine right of kings; and, by fixing the attention of the people 
on the glories of heaven, it has made them contented with the ills of 
earth. Of course this is not what democracy wants and it is not this 
kind of religion that it needs. 

A religion that is to promote and sustain democracy must first of all 
be a religion of faith in man. The faith in man required by genuine 
democracy far transcends anything imagined hitherto. To believe in 
God whom we have not seen is infinitely easier than to believe in man 
whom we have seen. For democracy demands that we shall believe 
not in great and good men merely, and not merely in the ordinary run 
of people, but in all the people; that we shall have the confidence that 
they are able or will become able to govern themselves and to form a 
society where equal rights and opportunities and even-handed justice 
shall everywhere obtain. It is the biggest faith history has to show. 
If it be not a religious faith, there never was such a thing; and if it do 
not need all the religion a man can muster, religion never was needed 
for anything. 

Democracy requires not simply faith but also generosity and good 
will. In a democracy, it is evident, the character of the people coupts 
for more than in an autocracy. In the latter the State is the ruler or 
the ruling class, in the former the State is the people. Its character 
therefore must depend upon theirs. Force may hold the people in check 
in an autocracy and may compel them even to what they do not like. 
In a democracy the popular will is the ultimate law, and as the people 
are, so is the State. It is because of this that the need of popular in- 
telligence has become axiomatic. Democracy cannot succeed where the 
people are ignorant and illiterate, but no more can it succeed where 
the people are selfish and interested alone in their own private good. 
This should be universally recognized but, curiously, it is not. Indeed 
while democracy’s dependence on intelligence is everywhere insistd on, 
its dependence on good will is widely denied. It is a common assumption 
that democracy is so palpably the best form of society that enlightened 
self-interest is bound in the end to lead to it, and that when once es- 
tablished the same self-interest will provide such checks and balances 
that injustice will be prevented, inequalities removed and the rights of 
all secured. History, however, has abundantly shown the vanity of this 
assumption. As a matter of fact it should not have needed history to 
show it. There cannot possibly be devised a form of society in which, 
if selfishness be universal, no man or group will suffer from the 
tyranny of others. The desire for power is instinctive and unless 
counterbalanced by some other instinct, leads men inevitably to try to 
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rise at the expense of their fellows. If all were alike and equally 
gifted, the exploitation of some by others might be controlled, equil- 
ibrium might be maintained and a genuine democracy might consort 
with universal selfishness. But diverse as men are, it is impossible to 
prevent the strong from tyrannizing over the weak except they be held 
in check by something else than their own self-interest. Self-interest 
makes inequality desirable to those on top. It makes equality either 
of status or of opportunity desirable only to those underneath, and this 
is true whether of individuals, of classes, or of nations. 

There is a widespread delusion in America, illustrated by our com- 
mon boast that any American boy may become President, the delusion 
that genuine democracy exists where all are given a chance to rise fo the 
top. But the Roman Empire was no more democratic, indeed it was 
less democratic, in the third.century when anyone might aspire to the 
purple than in the first; and the Roman Catholic Church can hardly 
be called a democracy even though any Catholic boy may become priest 
or bishop or even pope. This gambler’s chance to attain power and 
position of itself makes no nation or institution democratic. That we 
should ever have thought it did shows how instinctive autocracy is to 
all of us. 

In any society the situation of those who do not rise to the top, 
who lack the ability or good fortune to gain power and property beyond 
their fellows, is in no degree improved by the reflection that there was 
nothing in the law to prevent their seizing what others seized instead. 
Tyranny is no less tyranny and autocracy is no less autocracy because 
the tyrant or the autocrat has risen from the ranks. There is no genu- 
ine democracy where tyranny exists. Democracy depends not alone 
on the opportunity to rise but on what one rises to. That America is 
more of a democracy than third century Rome is not because anybody 
may become President, but because the liberties of the people are pro- 
tected by the laws, and neither the President nor any other public official 
has the right to invade and destroy them. Democracy means that no 
one, whether by the accident of birth or by ability and virtue shall lord 
it over others, but that all shall employ their talents in the service of the 
common weal. Unless the ideal of democracy be shared not alone by 
those whose self-interest demands it but also by those who have nothing 
to gain from it, a democracy even of the most meagre variety cannot 
possibly be established and maintained. Autocracy may get on without 
either idealism or generosity, but democracy must have at least some- 
thing of them both or perish. 

If this be so, the religion of democracy must foster not idealism 
alone but generosity and good will. This religion is fitted to do, for 
its very essence is the recognition of a life larger than self, in which 
one may live, upon which one may depend, or with which one may 
cooperate. The religious man is carried in some degree outside himself, 
his horizon is widened and the circle of his interests enlarged. Religion 
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breaks the shell of the isolated self and opens the mind to the play of 
ideal forces. 

Of course, if religion is to function as it should in this respect, it 
must be quite the opposite of what it has often been in the past. It 
must eschew altogether its egoistic and other-worldly character. There 
must be no compromise at this point. The two attitudes cannot co-exist. 
The religion of democracy must cease to minister to selfishness by 
promising personal salvation, and must cease to impede human progress 
by turning the attention of religious men from conditions here to rewards 
elsewhere. Not that it should lose the forward look and concern itself 
only with the immediate present. On the contrary, the religion of 
democracy must look even further forward than the religion of auto- 
cracy ; not to personal bliss to follow close on our decease, but to the 
steady progress of the race toward a juster and a better world. 

Immortality, if it is to be a tenet in the religion of democracy, must 
not be a substitute, as it has commonly been in the past, for an improved 
society here on earth, but must mean, if it is to have any religious 
significance at all, the continued codperation of those who have gone 
with those who remain, and their growing joy as they see their faith and 
hope increasingly realized. 

Democracy requires not simply idealism and faith and good will but 
also codperation. The tendency of democracy is centrifugal. Personal 
liberty is one of its watch-words; hitherto, as a rule, its only watch- 


word. Asa consequence it runs easily into anarchy. Because of this, , 


many whose sympathies are democratic are afraid of democracy and 
try to erect safeguards against it or put a yoke upon it. But this is a 
lame sort of procedure and if it prove permanently necessary, democracy 
will have to give place to something else. Unless it can evolve its own 
principle of unity and order from within, it is bound ultimately to 
perish. The only genuinely democratic remedy for anarchy is co- 
operation, free and voluntary codperation for a common end. If such 
cooperation be possible, then democracy is possible but not otherwise. 
Whether it be possible is, in the last analysis, a religious question. Can 
an ideal end be given such commanding power as to elicit free devotion 
to it and labor for it? This is the biggest problem religion has ever 
faced, not to control men, but to inspire them, and so to inspire them 
that, while conscious of their freedom and their independence, they 
shall work in harmony, not in hostility. 

I have heard it said that the religion suited to a democracy is 
polytheism—many gods for many men. But polytheism is just what 
democracy does not want and ought not to have. Such a religion might 
be good in an autocracy as tending to split it up; but democracy needs 
a religion that will hold it together, not by divine authority imposed 
upon it from without but by the recognition of common principles and 
ideals, shared by all men and fitted to bind them all together in a 
common human enterprise. The only religion that democracy can 
possibly stand is monotheism. One God for all the people of the earth, 
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or no God at all—that must be the prayer of every lover of democracy. 
I need not say that it is not the monotheism of a Calvin or a Hegel I 
am talking about, not the monism of omnipotent will or of absolute 
idealism—the one destroys men’s freedom, the other their reality, and 
both are alike fatal to democracy. Democracy demands a God with 
whom men may codperate, not to whom they must submit. 

If religion is to serve democracy, it must be a communal, not a 
merely individual thing. We must go back in this respect to the con- 
ditions of an earlier age. Christianity arose at a time when national 
religions were failing to meet the needs of men and when as a con- 
sequence private cults offering individual redemption and immortality 
were springing up all over the world. Christianity was one of those 
cults and the individualistic character it bore at the start it has never 
lost. Even when it has assumed the responsibilities and burdens of a 
state religion its end has always been, not the salvation of the state but 
of individuals within it. And always that salvation has been a reality, 
not for this world but for another. 

Democracy demands the abandonment of this traditional notion of 
religion and the recognition of it as a communal affair having to do 
with the salvation of the community, that is, in ordinary language, with 
the establishment of true liberty and human brotherhood. While a 
strictly individualistic religion, if it affects men’s characters for good, 
may be of service to a democracy, it is inevitably a dis-service to 
it in various ways, and in any case of far less worth than a religion 
in which the spirit of democracy itself finds expression and man’s 
faith in it finds support. 

Idealism, faith in man, good will and co-operation for a world-wide 
cause, all these the religion of democracy must promote if democracy 
is to have any religion at all. With these democracy is itself a religion, 
but if they can be grounded on faith in God they will be greatly 
strengthened. Indeed I am inclined to think that without such faith 
so stupendous a venture as democracy involves will prove impracticable, 
and so stupendous a program impossible of achievement. I anticipate 
with considerable confidence the return of many modern, forward- 
looking, democratically-minded men to a profound and serious and 
controlling faith in God. Without it, as I have said, I doubt if democ- 
racy be possible and my confidence in democracy is such that any appre- 
hension I may have had about the future of religion is fast disappearing, 
and I am coming to think that we are approaching the most genuinely 
religious age the world has seen. If it meant the mere recrudesence 
of the old beliefs and the old forms, I should look forward with dis- 
may, not with hope. As it is, I am sanguine that the demands of our 
growing democracy will be met by a transformed and deepened and 
broadened faith which all men of vision and of generous spirit will be 
glad to make their own. 








Education for Citizenship in the Church School 


ALLAN Hosen, Pu.D.* 


As I see it the church is obligated to teach civics. She is recognized 
in law as partner with the state for the purpose of securing that 
individual moral integrity upon which democracy must rest, and it 
becomes necessary in discharging that duty to point out in some exact 
way the bearing of morality and religion upon specific civic duties. 
Moreover the present time is most favorable for advance in this direc- 
tion. For the church has recently been generously recognized by the 
government in carrying out its plans, the people are unified and alert 
and the disposition to welfare work, developed in the war, awaits 
civic application. On the other hand religiotis educatignyneeds exactly 
this concrete material and immediate expression to counterbalance its 
former remoteness. 

Since it would be rather too difficult to treat civics in general and 
for all grades in a brief paper I attempt only a suggestive treatment 
of civics and that only for the rural church school. The important 
items of method are: observation of what is immediate to the child, 
appreciation and interpretation of the same, description by the pupil 
himself, experiment, action, and the co-operation of civil authorities. 

It must be recognized that if the country districts are to have capable 
and enlightened leaders they must be furnished from among country 
people. Any attempt of the outsider, who thinks of farm people as'a 
separate species and who imagines that certain benefits should be 
imposed upon them, is bound to fail. It is far better to work from 
within and to believe that those who are industrious, capable, sane, and 
increasingly well-to-do can both develop leadership and finance their 
own progress. 

The boys and girls who are now on the farms should be the leaders 
of tomorrow. They are already furnished with the very thought-forms 
of farm-life. They know values in terms of crops, weather, roads, 
stock and what not, and they are in the midst of a wonderful trans- 
formation that is supplanting mere drudgery with fulness of life. 
Very many of these boys and girls are to be found in the little Sunday 
schools that dot almost every township and are the original and most 
prevalent social centers of rural life. 

The basal conception of the church’s function will determine what 
she may undertake for rural citizenship. If she is to carry no obliga- 
tion and exert no conscious influence beyond the few activities of her 
own organization as such, then her civic value will be correspondingly 
slight. But if she is the champion of all that makes for abundant life 
and is eager for the realization of the Kingdom of God through all 
the co-operating agencies which serve, or may serve, that purpose, then 
she will be free from all jealousy of school and grange, lodge and club, 


*Dr. Hoben is professor of Practical Theology at The University of Chicago and the author 
of “The Minister and The Boy,” “The Church School of Citizenship,” etc. 
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and will seek earnestly to bring them to their highest excellence in 
the service of the people. 

The tendency to make the school the social center is very reason- 
able and logical, and if people of various nationalities and faiths can 
best express their democratic unity there, then the church will exert 
her full strength to secure civic gains through that avenue. There is 
no other platform upon which all may stand in hearty unison like that 
of good citizenship. It is the best mobilization ground for moral ad- 
vance, and the church sins against herself and society whenever she 
deliberately ignores this opportunity. 

The strategic advantage of the church, however, in providing rural 
leadership is little appreciated. Yet by comparison with the school 
teacher, the country pastor ranks very well in education, outlook upon 
the world, experience, aim, and tenure of position. Historically the 
country church and Sunday school have filled the place of social centers 
for the country side rather better than any other institution. Imperfect 
and halting as church leadership is by lack of community-wide ideals 
and by sectarian division, nevertheless it is to be doubted whether at 
any place in the social structure of America, ability of the same order 
as that of the country minister’s is being retained at so little cost. 

One of the first duties of the church school is to make the children 
aware of their great good fortune in being in the country, and a second 
is to make them aware of what the country really is. There is no 
reason why they should feel in any respect less fortunate than their 
city cousins. Let them canvass their situation and make a statement 
of why they are glad to live in the country. The cheap delusion that 
happiness and life are identical with the glare and clamor of cities 
needs to be dispelled from the start. From the first the children of 
the country should be its advocates. Legitimate pride of this sort, 
based on values that are not fictitious, is a factor in good citizenship. 

It is equally important that the country children be taught to observe 
closely the good things that lie all about them. The tragedy of some 
country folk is their blindness. Spend some of the class period in 
listening to the children’s accounts of what they saw on the way to 
school. Flowers, trees, birds, crops, cattle, buildings, roads, weather 
conditions, yards, machinery, fences, brooks, bridges, telephone posts 
and wires, motors, insects, and every item of the child’s environment, 
when actually observed, becomes material for religious education and 
civic training in the care and upkeep of the countryside. In the degree 
in which the country child is aware of his surroundings, in that degree 
is he furnished with the data of practical religion. 

The invitation of the rural environment to the direct use of the 
source material in education is almost irresistible, and its frank accept- 
ance would bring both teacher and pupil more nearly into the Master’s 
way of living and teaching. Moreover the biblical literature as a whole 
is so distinctly rural that many comparisons and interesting studies are 
possible. By a concurrent reading of the great book of Nature, ever 
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open and always before the country child, and of the biblical record of 
man’s spiritual experience through many ages, and in interplay with 
the same natural order, the child is bound to get new and valid apprecia- 
tions of his relationship to the Creator and to His co-workers in the 
art of life. 

As a rule, and even without much formal teaching, the country child 
will be found sensitive to the concept of God simply because he lives 
in the midst of the creative process and is conspiciously dependent upon 
a power outside himself. His life-premise cannot possibly be that of 
cosmic anarchy. The natural order says, “Obey and prosper,” and the 
process is so simple, immediate, and sure, that the voice of God is all 
but audible and His hand almost seen. Hence the observation of all 
living things, the miracles of reproduction and growth, beauty and 
majesty, favor the fear of the Lord which is the beginning of wisdom. 

All this calls for elucidation on the part of the teacher who would 
use the child’s material and the parallel literature for the purpose of 
laying deep the spiritual foundation of good citizenship, namely, belief 
in, and accountability to God. The city child in his more mechanistic 
situation cannot so easily find God. Recently an eight-grade boy in a 
Chicago school said to the principal, “Where is the factory that makes 
the seeds ?” 

The country child finds himself as a worker and as a worker together 
with God. But it is equally important that he become a co-laborer 
with his fellows. According to the usual criticism, the farmer’s civic 
weakness consists in his narrow individualism. By virtue of his occu- 
pation he is socially very independent. The major reforms of rural 
life await his disposition to co-operate, and the numerous small towns 
and villages of prosperous farming districts find that the retired farmer 
is not usually public-spirited and progressive. In fact, with the high 
price of land and the accompanying increase in tenantry, an idle, well- 
to-do, and unprogressive landlordism is rapidly developing in the United 
States. It becomes prematurely non-productive, its social reaction is 
negative, and on the whole it is quite as culpable and more provincial 
in terms of public welfare than are the idle rich of the great cities. 

Rural education for citizenship must meet and overcome this preva- 
lent tendency so deeply grounded in the occupation and mind of the 
farmer. Attempts to lift the horizon of the adult will be less successful 
than socializing the child from the start. Ordinarily family loyalty 
and co-operation on the farm will excel that of the city, and the nature 
of that intimate interdependence in terms of production, consumption 
and distribution will be very real within this intial biological group. 
But this, although a good foundation, is not sufficient for that sort of 
living together which a successful community demands. ‘A rigidity 
that defeats effective social action may still persist in the family which 
is internally loyal and industrious. 

The approach to this problem of bald self-interest pitted against 
community interest, must be on the basis of the child’s observation. 
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The pupil must get the data and lay them down beside the Golden Rule. 
For example, on the side of limiting personal license for the community 
good, there is the farmer’s treatment of weeds. What weeds were 
noticed on the way to school? Did you see Canada thistle or wild 
mustard in the fields or along the wayside? What do they do to crops? 
Will they remain on the farm or by the roadside where you saw them? 
How does the thistle seed travel? Is it fair that the man who works 
hard to raise good crops and to keep his land clean should have his 
work spoiled and his land damaged by the neglect of a neighbor? 
What should be done about it? Should he quarrel with his neighbor? 
Should he go to law for damages? Should we have a weed law and 
enforce it? Would this be a civic application of the Golden Rule? 

Some such method as this might serve in the treatment of all pests 
and diseases which affect crops, cattle and people and could easily 
carry over to community improvement of every sort. In order to 
secure the best co-operation of the young citizens of the church school 
it would be well to have the weed commissioner, the county agricultural 
agent, the road master, the superintendent of schools and other officials 
and experts present the common tasks and outline the ways in which 
children and young people as well as adults may help protect and 
improve the common interests. 

On the side of constructive co-operation the sources in the pupil’s 
experience are very rich. Suppose he describes threshing, silo filling, 
irrigation, the co-operative elevator, or laundry, or the farmers’ tele- 
phone or any of the large operations in which neighbors unite in effort 
and sometimes in the pooling of capital, then the effectiveness of group 
action will become clear and the nature of society’s agreement in the 
making and upkeep of roads, postal service and schools, will be so.con- 
ceived as to justify the necessary tax and to stimulate a wholesome, 
continuous interest in the undertakings of the community as a whole. 

All such experience when once clarified in the light of the church 
is bound to energize social action and enrich community sentiment. 
The picnics, gala days and celebrations will come to have corporate 
rather than clannish or sectarian significance. Religious co-operation 
depends upon co-operative action touching the farmer’s material gains. 

The whole matter of yield comes up for moral review and bears 
upon the citizen’s productive value to the state. The boys will be 
posted on the ordinary yield per acre for the standard crops of the 
neighborhood. They should be encouraged to make comparisons be- 
tween the best and the poorest with explanations if possible. The 
average for the township, county and country at large should be known, 
and comparison made with one’s own farm. The immoral nature of 
any deliberate failure to make the best use of God’s resources as 
intrusted to the farmer should be pointed out. Descriptions of seed 
testing and of intensive, scientific effort on experimental plots will not 
seem foreign either to good citizenship or to religion when thus inter- 
preted, and the corn club along with all the others into which country 
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boys and girls are being gathered to produce and conserve food will 
not seem alien to the church school. 

Such a consideration of the religious standards of farming will 
bear very directly on good citizenship. The moral problems involved 
in the careless greed which “mines” the land or de-forests great regions 
heedless of the rights of oncoming generations are specifically problems 
with which the state must deal. To be guilty of these practices is to 
be a bad citizen. To profess religion while following such practices is 
at best but self delusion. Whatever may have been the changing 
phases of religious education in past periods it seems clear that the 
crying need today is application. And in line with this the pupil who 
tells how he takes care of his horse, cow or poultry and comes to 
believe that his teacher in the church school regards such work well 
done as within the plan of religious education, will have discovered a 
way of expressing his obedience to God in terms which are for him 
perhaps more suitable than public prayer and testimony. 

Very much should be made of the home, its manners, conversation, 
reading, housing, water supply, drainage, light, air, premises, outbuild- 
ings, barns, program, hospitality, family spirit and mutual service. The 
attractiveness and convenience of the house can so often be improved at 
little cost, that what is most needed is not money, but rather the sugges- 
tions and standards which the church school can persistently provide. 
We are hearing much about the human element in industry. That is 
well and good, but the farmers wife is a human element to whom relief 
comes in many cases all too late or not at all. 

Let the boys and girls as they become old enough to do so canvass 
thoroughly the home situation. Any ideals not applicable there are 
worth little for religious education. Unless the prosperity of the far- 
mer is translated into fullness of life it will not make much difference 
to his family what the yield may be per acre or the price per bushel. 
The automobile, which has cut one string of his purse, needs to be 
followed by a program of culture, which, although under way in many 
a woman’s club, needs the matchless gospel of self-giving for the 
good of others. If one may use the word culture to denote the 
spiritual values of life rather than any veneer or snobbishness, and 
mean thereby the fine art of living at one’s best, then it becomes the 
task of the church school to bring this culture to those whose pros- 
‘perity as a class is bound to push them out into something either better 
or worse than their former state. 

The ideals of farm boys and girls of the present generation will 
conform to the cheap and glaring urban type which gauges the desir- 
able now for the first time within reach of farm people, in terms of 
joy rides, cabarets, and amateurish forays into “high life,” unless the 
quest of romance and social expression is satisfied in more ennobling 
ways. With the present facilities of motor car, inter-urban line, tele- 
phone, and labor reducing machinery the grip of the town is tightening 
upon country life, and instead of the development of initiative and 
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resourcefulness in meeting the social needs of the rural district there 
is a tendency to remain atomistic on the land and to flock to the town 
for the purchase of pleasure. The great civic virtue of home made 
pleasure, with its accompaniment of neighborliness, is in danger of 
surrendering to the commercialized, non-social form. One of the un- 
derlying causes of the retirement of farmers to the town is the failure 
of rural people to organize their social life so that school and church 
shall be adequate to meet the higher standards of living that prosperity 
and the increased leisure of the young people make possible. 

We cannot and would not shut off commerce with the town in any 
of its legitimate social advantages. The aim should rather be so to 
regulate their use that initiative and social resourcefulness of con- 
structive worth should remain with the young people on the land. 
With an alert class in the church and the telephone in every home it 
might be possible to organize the pleasure trips to town in such a way as 
to guarantee that moral protection which the group affords, and to 
make the wisest and most profitable selection of the “movie” plays and 
other entertainments which the city offers. The feeling that there is 
no possibility of a “good time” at home and the loss of all power to 
use the neighborhood homes, school, hall, or church for such ends are 
the dangers to be avoided. 

For this reason it is desirable to study the home not only as a family 
institution but as a social center. The entertainment of neighborhood 
clubs and of musical or literary societies has a certain public value, and 
auxiliaries of this kind fostered by the church school will probably 
render their largest social service in circulation from home to home. 
So also the social efficiency of the homes in entertaining the young 
people in their parties and dances may offset the lure of the pernicious 
Saturday-night public dance in the town some miles away. The de- 
lusion that city boys and girls are rather soiled and country boys and 
girls quite pure is indulged by those who do not know that the com- 
munity’s social inefficiency produces about the same result in either 
situation. 

Formulation and execution of a program of better social diversion 
for the country will depend upon individual initiative and leadership. 
In most cities social organization has reached a stage where regular pro- 
vision is made for play and recreation and the population is sufficient 
to make steady use of the facilities provided at public expense. But if 
the country is to have a “good time” some enterprising person must 
go ahead and bring it to pass with such voluntary aid as may be offered. 

Unless such effort is made, all the red-letter days of the year will 
slip by unimproved and in dreary monotony. If New Year’s day, 
Washington’s and Lincoln’s birthday, St. Patrick’s day, St. Valentine’s 
day, Arbor day, May day, Independence day, Labor day, Halloween, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas are to contribute to social and civic up- 
building, then someone must assume leadership and plan and work well 
in advance of the occasion. The church should definitely plan to capture 
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these opportunities for the community’s good; and if, as is now quite 
common, there are young men and young women of high-school and 
college training in the church, they should be set to this kind of civic 
service. 

There is also an opening for effective social work in connection with 
the county or community fair. The tendency toward commercialization 
and a riot of side shows which defeat the social and agricultural aims of 
the fair is very pronounced and the church group is challenged with the 
task of protecting and developing the legitimate social, educational and 
recreative features of this distinctive enterprise of country people. The 
work and play of the people themselves must be idealized and kept cen- 
tral in order to make the best curriculum of citizenship. The community 
pageant is perhaps the best device for quickening historic community 
pride and the Little Country Theatre has evoked native dramatic ability 
of real charm, and in this as in the picnics and plowing contests the 
church can unostentatiously lead the way in building community spirit 
and good citizenship. 

Of course a survey is necessary, for all of the life on the area tribu- 
tary to the trading center must be gathered into community conscious- 
ness and elevated to the religious level. There is, as a matter of fact, 
a great deal of social neglect in the country. In the most prosperous 
farming districts short-term renters come and go without hope of 
ownership and with a desolate sense of isolation. The church school 
that wishes to gather all classes into its fold for the enrichment of life 
and the building of citizenship needs to know who these diffident people 
are and to carry its friendship liberally to their doors. 

The renting class which is on the increase and for which the oppor- 
tunity of cheap land grows steadily less, which has no stake in the 
community and is sensitive with respect to the landlord class above it, 
is in a fair way to make little of social life and less of good citizenship. 
As an expression of the religious spirit and true neighborliness and as 
part of its educational task the rural church must reach the renter and 
his family. They must be won into such social fellowship as will make 
life less barren, 

In many of the rural districts a large part of the civic task ‘will 
be that of assimilating the foreign-born and their children. Those re- 
ligious bodies whose ministry is trained abroad and whose ostensible 
duty has been the perpetuation of foreign customs and language will 
be either converted to loyalty to the United States and uiquestioned 
support of the country that has given them opportunity and freedom, 
or they will lose their children and young people to the religious organ- 
izations that stand four-square for Americanism. There are localities 
in which the church school might best further citizenship by teaching 
the English language and explaining the fundamental nature of our 
democratic government. At the present time, when so great a strain 
is placed upon those whose blood-ties bind them to a people until 
recently governed by the arch enemies of democracy, it is quite possible 
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that the church school to which their children come may by kindness 
and goodwill prevent the natural love of kin from hardening into the 
bitter spirit of treason against this country. This, however, is part of 
the emergency work of the present crisis. If “citizenship” had been 
given its rightful place in secular and religious education during the 
past fifty years much of personal heartache, hatred and public peril 
would have been avoided. 

One task of the church school which is especially important for the 
older young people and adults is to open the available avenues of infor- 
mation which are commonly unused. It may be very easy to secure the 
best books from nearby public libraries, but this will not be done unless 
the matter is pressed or the church becomes a library branch for this 
very purpose. Publications of the state schools of agriculture and 
government bulletins, state and federal, are invaluable, but will not be 
secured without similar endeavor. Lecturers and demonstrators with 
important and interesting information for the material and social wei- 
fare of farm people are available at trifling cost, but someone must 
take the initiative in securing their services. The older young people, 
the men’s club, or the woman’s society of the church may well perform 
civic service in inaugurating this educational work. 

Any fair consideration of the government’s concern for rural wel- 
fare, from the Roosevelt Commission on Country Life to the recent 
farm-loan legislation, will certainly stimulate the patriotism of farm 
people; and it is quite necessary for their own and the country’s good 
that they be posted in all phases of this movement. Let the church 
people promote patriotism on this solid ground of service rendered 
rather than on the inconclusive sentimental appeal alone. 

There is a certain danger in the civic approach. It is the danger 
of arrest. When the lessons are based so obviously on self-interest do 
they serve only to confirm rural people in personal gain and strictly local 
improvement? But religious ideals which never touch ground within 
the area of material farm interests will not take root. In order to lift 
the rural vision to wider outlook the religious agency must have stand- 
ing and worth in the familiar tasks of farming people. But it must 
not stop there. Rural life needs irrigation from the great waters of 
world-affairs. Only a tough and stunted citizenship is possible without 
this. Here it is that the imperial nature of the world brotherhood must 
be brought to bear. After all, it is a kind of life that makes possible 
a world-brovherhood that we are striving for, and when by the improve- 
ment of reading and the encouragement of travel and all forms of 
culture we have done our best, still if we lack love of fellow-man our 
citizenship is incomplete. Just as reciprocity between country and city 
is essential to both, so the play of the whole world upon the remote 
rural home is necessary to its largest life. 

It is therefore highly desirable that the minister bring to the country 
people his best thought and the latest and most accurate information on 
national and world problems. These constitute a moral burden making 
for unity. It is by espousal of the cause of justice and brotherhood 
for all men that we become, in some positive sense, religious. 





Essentials of the Program of a Church 
in a Democracy 


C. ARTHUR LINCOLN* 


The eyes of democracy are as searching as the eyes of Jesus, the 
teachings of democracy are as keen as those of Christ, penetrating 
between the joints and the marrow and discerning the secret thoughts 
and purposes of the heart, the law of democracy is fulfilled only in 
the Christian life of brotherhood. Democracy asks of the individual 
whether or not in his secret heart he makes assumptions for himself 
which separate him from common people, whether or not pride of race, 
family, wealth, education or position makes him desirous of recognition 
and privilege not bestowed on men in general. It asks of the family 
whether or not the atmosphere of the home, the unconscious teachings of 
the parents in their attitude toward domestic servants, delivery clerks, 
ice-men and policemen, gives the child an impression that he belongs 
to a better and a higher class in society than certain other individuals. 
It also asks of the church whether or not the atmosphere of public ser- 
vice, the system of its financial support, the attitude of its members on 
week days as well as Sundays, the program of its activities and its 
denominational self-regard are on the high level of democracy or the 
low and unchristian level of snobocracy. 

The Church has the task, under the guidance of the Divine Spirit, of 


creating a Christian Social Order, or in Jesus’ words the Kingdom of’ 


God, or in modern phraseology, the Democracy of Christ. If this be so 
then the program of a church must recognize the goal of its life. If 
the goal of a church is to save some individual souls from the present 
evil world and present them perfect under an imputed righteousness 
to the perfect society of heaven the essential elements of the program 
of such a church are keyed either to revivalism or to sacramentarianism ; 
but if the church recognizes its obligation to answer, so far as it may, 
its own prayer that God’s will “be done on earth as it is in Heaven” 
the program of such a church must be keyed to producing an ever 
widening circle of Christian society, a Christian commercial life, a 
Christian educational system, a Christian governmental system in the 
city, the state, the nation and world society. The program of a church 
engaged in producing a Christian democratic social order must recog- 
nize that society is a growth promoted by the slow processes of education 
and the church program must be essentially an educational one. 

The program of a church in a democracy differs fundamentally from 
the program of a church in an autocracy. This is true on the assump- 
tion that the church is loyal to the government under which it exists. 
The early church had a democratic program which could not be carried 
out under the autocratic Roman government. Social service is modern, 
not in conception but in emphasis, simply because it can thrive only 
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under “government of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 
Autocracy stifles and thwarts Christianity, democracy gives it air to 
breathe and space to grow. The program of a church in a democracy 
should therefore give every encouragement to democratic life. 

Worship, which is an essential of any church program, tends to 
autocratic and aristocratic forms of expression under a monarchial 
government. The hymns, liturgy and sermon reflect the conception of 
sovereign and subject. Worship is educational as well as inspirational 
and in a country under autocratic government worship which puts great 
emphasis on God as King, eternal, immiortal, invisible, tends to exalt 
earthly monarchs and perpetuate an un-Christian organization of society 
and the state. Jesus’ conception of God as Father and of man as 
brother is essentially democratic. His teaching that acceptable worship 
is not confined to the temple or to Mt. Gerizim but may be enjoyed 
anywhere if it is done in spirit and in truth is democratic. It makes 
worship possible anywhere at any time by any person. With Jesus 
worship is the intimate communion of a child with his heavenly father 
and not the trembling abasement of a faulty servant before his master 
or the adoring abasement of a loyal subject before his graciously con- 
descending monarch. Some of our hymns, some of our liturgy and 
much of our theology should be scrutinized carefully as to their value in 
perpetuation and development of a Christian democracy. 

Philanthrophy under autocratic forms of government, Christian phi- 
lanthrophy recognized since the founding of the Church as an essential 
form of church service, has been directed to the amelioration of the bad 
results of an un-christian order of society. But this is only first aid 
work. The axe must be laid to the root of the tree. In a democracy 
the church is unhampered by governmental interference and unimpeded 
by caste system which regards the poor as the marvelous creation of 
God for the development of the charitable spirit of the upper classes. 
Let the church in a democracy freely swing the axe then against the 
roots of human misery. Ina democracy the people have the power to 
change the order of society and the church can create a Christian social 
order only as it moulds the thoughts and actions of the whole people. 
It can mould nothing by confining its work to establishing emergency 
soup kitchens and bread lines, to building tuberculosis camps and hos- 
pitals and to giving the poor a few days’ rest in the country each 
summer. The social service of the Christian Church in a democracy 
must go deeper than this. It must discover and understand and seek 
to cure the causes of poverty and sickness. It must attack tuberculosis 
through the housing problem, under-nourishment through the inequit- 
able distribution of wealth, the ills of childhood through economic in- 
justice to women and children. This means more than a program of 
teaching and preaching social ethics. If the church exists for the good 
of all the people it must act for the good of all the people. The 
program of a church in a democracy must include activity for needed 
social legislation. 
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Means of self-perpetuation are recognized as essential to the life 
of any worth-while organization. Evangelism is the term usually 
employed to designate this essential part of church work. Custom has 
placed a narrower meaning on the word than it ought to have. In a 
despotic order of society which the church had no hope of making 
Christlike evangelism was directed to saving individuals in spite of 
their environment and keeping them Christian until the dawn of the 
millenium, the catastrophic introduction of a Christian social order. 
But democracy is not hopelessly hostile to a Christian order of social 
and economic life. On the contrary it furnishes the Church the 
greatest freedom for introducing the reign of Christ’s spirit into all 
forms of society. The effective evangelistic appeal of the Church in 
the day of world democracy is not that men should become Christian 
and thus save their souls from hell but that men should become 
Christian and work hard to save the world from hell. It is an appeal 
not to self-surrender and self-denial so much as to whole hearted en- 
listment and self-sacrifice in behalf of the greatest cause in human 
history. Democracy forces us to consider the good of the whole people 
and the church in a democracy has a program so big and a Leader so 
great as to challenge the loyal co-operation of the ablest as well as the 
feeblest people of the world. In this unmatched program for society the 
Church has the right and duty of demanding and commanding the 
Christian devotion of every man and woman, boy or girl. This de- 
finition of evangelism as an essential of a church program includes the 
recruiting of the church on the home fields and in mission lands. 

Education is closely allied to democratic evangelism in the church 
program. But this term also has unfortunate limitations by custom. 
Too often it has meant that “The Sunday school is the greatest re- 
cruiting agency of the church” therefore the Sunday school has per- 
formed its chief function when it has secured additions to the church 
membership. In an autocratic and aristocratic order of society no 
doubt it is a good thing to save people from being in an unclassified 
condition to a state of being duly labelled and shelved. But, in a 
democracy, life is fluid and labels often fail to stick. A church in a 
democracy has a far greater task than getting boys and girls into church 
membership through the agency of the Sunday school. This is an easy 
task. It is a step that most Sunday-school pupils wish to take. 

The church school, as a part of the educational equipment of the 
church, has the vital task of qualifying the young people of today for 
Christian world citizenship tomorrow. To do this it must not only 
instruct them in the history and principles of Christianity and make 
them acquainted with Christ as personal Saviour and Lord; it must 
also open their eyes to the social needs of the community and progres- 
sively put them in touch with life as apprentice workmen in Christian 
democracy. The church school must be keyed not to the intellectual 
apprehension of Christianity but to moral and spiritual reactions and 
habits necessary to a Christian solution of the moral, economic, political, 
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racial, national and international problems of humanity. Opportunities 
for Christian social service must be a prime consideration in a Church 
school curriculum. But the greatest incentive to a life of service which 
a child can receive is through contact with a person actually engaged in 
pouring out his life for the welfare of the community. Children and 
young people are imitative. Enthusiasm is contagious. The vital in- 
terest of a teacher actually at work in the task of making the community 
Christlike will induce in his pupils a stronger electric current of Chris- 
tian power for good than any amount of text book instruction and 
social settlement visiting. 

Democracy needs leaders and it is the business of the church to see 
that Christian leaders are developed. Running through all its program 
of religious education, democratic evangelism and social service should 
be the thought of bringing qualities of leadership to light. Whenever 
leaders are discovered they should be given every opportunity for the 
development of that trained ability, enthusiasm and devotion that make 
Christian service magnetic in its influence. The young people’s depart- 
ment of church schools and the young people’s societies, when properly 
related to the educational work of the church are extremely valuable for 
the discovery and development of young leaders. 

The educational work of a church in a democracy is very com- 
prehensive. It includes not only the Christian development of the 
children, young people and adults of its membership but education of 
the community. The church exists for the community and its plan must 
include the moulding of community life. Open forums, social hygiene 
lectures, recreational centers, church sociables, community house activ- 
ities in general are valuable in educating a community to democratic 
living. 

But the relation of a church to its community and the world is not 
complete without a recognition in its program of the relation it bears 
to other churches. Germany was not defeated by individual fighters 
but by coordinated regiments and cooperating armies. When the 
Allied armies became the Allied Army, Germany staggered under the 
hammering blows. The program of a church in a democracy must take 
into account those needs of the community which can be met only by 
the cooperative efforts of its churches. In a democracy there is no 
room for selfish aggrandizement of one church at the expense of 
another. It may be just as much the Christian duty of a strong 
Methodist church to give assistance to a struggling Presbyterian church 
or of an Episcopal church to aid a Baptist church, as it is the Christian 
duty of a white man to help his neighbor of another race. The priest, 
the Levite and the Pharisee belong neither to Christianity nor to 
democracy. Community welfare and not denominational glory is the 
goal of church life. Churches in a democracy must federate their 
efforts for civic betterment, social legislation, and community education 
and the program of the individual church must include representation 
in federated work. 











The Church and Democracy 
‘ WHAT Is THE CHURCH DoING To REALIZE DEMOCRACY ? 


Frep L. BROWNLEE.* 


This question comes as a challenge. The church is under fire. Men 
like Odell and Fosdick and McAfee are but representative of many 
who are cross-questioning the church sharply. Other sacred institu- 
tions are also under fire. Democracy has withstood one of the most 
colossal barrages of the ages and now that it is safe—for a while at 
least—we are turning our attention to the fundamental question of 
making democracy safe for the world. Hence the query, What is the 
Church Doing to Realize Democracy? 

We need to define our terms. What do we mean by “the Church”? 
And, what do we mean by “democracy”? Some ecclesiastics are given 
to speaking of “the Church and the denominations.” But no one would 
be willing to think of democracy and episcopacy and papacy in the 
same sentence unless it be to show what democracy is not. For con- 
venience, therefore, suppose we define “the church” as any church or- 
ganized on a democratic basis of government for the promotion and 
extension of what Professor Coe calls “the democracy of God.” 

And, what about “democracy”? Democracy is a very unstable 
term. It has been used to describe the despotism of Mexico and the 
Bolshevism of Russia. Most people seem to think of democracy almost 
entirely in terms of government, but democracy must mean much more 
than government. It is a form of social living as well as government. 
For the purposes of this paper, therefore, we will define democracy as a 
form of social living in which every normal individual is recognized as 
a social asset, who in turn recognizes his own social interdependence, 
and finds his chief joy in human fellowship or friendship. 

Now then, what is the church as thus defined doing to realize 
democracy thus defined? I shall attempt to answer this question by 
calling attention, (1) to the message of the church; (2) to the church 
as a training-school in democracy, and (3) io the program of the 
church school. In conclusion I shall mention a few hindrances, even 
in the democratic church, to rapid progress along these lines. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE CHURCH. 

Democracy like other institutions is the embodiment of an idea or a 
set of ideas. It has also, if it be progressive, the machinery for realizing 
an ideal. In origin, the Christian Church was the embodiment of a 
very simple and communistic idea of democracy. It was also the mouth- 
piece of a universal ideal of democracy or human brotherhood. The 
churches ‘that have done the most to realize democracy have been the 
ones that have not departed very far from these simple beginnings. The 
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complexities of social living on a large scale have made communism 
impracticable, but they have not minimized the necessity of declaring 
the ideal of human brotherhood a workable and feasible world-ideal. 
It is with the declaring of this ideal to the world that we are concerned 
right now. 

Sometimes we are prone to underestimate the value of the pulpit 
message in the democratic church. How often preachers become dis- 
couraged and say to themselves, “What’s the use of this everlasting 
preaching of the ideals of Jesus, when the important thing is to go into 
practical social work, or politics or industrial welfare work?” That 
is precisely one of our great mistakes. We have worn the word 
“practical” threadbare by busying ourselves with this thing, that thing 
and another thing, when the most practical thing we could do would 
be to get a clearer vision of the fundamental ideas and ideals that lie 
back of what needs to be done. Right now the Religious Education 
Committee of the church with which I am connected is studying, in 
seminar fashion, the psychology of religion. When we get through we 
are planning to tackle the subject of the theory and practice of religious 
education. With a Sunday school that needs attention and reform at 
many points you may think this committee very impractical. But we 
think that we are not worthy to be entrusted with the responsibility of 
a church school until we know what we are about and why we ought 
to do certain things. Is not the foundation of a building as important, 
if not more important, than the interior decorating and the light 
fixtures? 

For thirty years Dr. Washington Gladden preached from a single 
pulpit the social ideals of Jesus. Much of this time his voice was as 
one crying in the wilderness. He had his hours of discouragement. 
He died in the midst of a great war that in some respects seemed to 
him the very repudiation of those ideals. But he never wavered. Last 
week his church went over the top in a one-hundred-thousand dollar 
memorial fund to be used in putting into practice in the city of 
Columbus, Ohio, the very ideals that its first preacher so faithfully 
declared to them. 

For this kind of service we have no standards of measurement. 
You can never tell with measures and weights just where a church is 
getting with ideal preaching. But wherever a preacher stands forth 
and honestly and fervently declares to his people the social and dem- 
ocratic ideals of Jesus he is delivering a message that sooner or later 
will undermine the autocratic and dogmatic machinery of an otherwise 
antiquated institution. But the church must do more than preach. 


THE CHURCH AS A TRAINING SCHOOL IN DEMOCRACY. 

The church we have defined is one that chooses its own pastor and 
decides what his salary shall be. This is no small matter, speaking 
in terms of democracy. It is generally agreed today that the question 
of leadership and its compensation is one of the very vital, if not the 
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most vital question of democracy. We must have leaders and they 
are worthy of their hire. Who shall select them and who shall de- 
termine their salaries? The danger in leadership is that it wants to 
determine its own salary, as well as the ethics and religion of the persons 
who are to be led. When you get together a group of folks who are 
stockholders and workers, choosing their own leader and setting the 
bounds of his salary, you are getting together an institution that is 
doing not a little in training in real democracy. Such an institution is 
the church that we are talking about. 

When we speak of stockholders we instantly think of dividends. 
What about the dividends that the stockholders of the church receive? 
They are banded together for profits in character and better social 
living only. The reason we have so little real democracy up to the 
present is because of material wealth and the power that such wealth 
controlled. An institution that gets people to invest their money in a 
cause that pays dividends in terms of character and social living is 
one that is doing much to realize democracy. One of the very finest 
things our country did during the war was to issue Liberty Bonds and 
saving stamps in such small denominations that the poorest of the poor 
could make a real investment in the national government. But the 
government had to attach its 444% to these bonds and stamps. If we 
agree that what the government did on an interest-bearing basis was 
an excellent way to train citizens in democracy, how much more must 
we concede that an institution which gets its members to invest their 
money on a non-interest-bearing basis is realizing the very finest kind of ° 
cemocracy. 

But the church is doing more than this. It permits its members, 
and in some case, its non-members, to suggest new ways of doing 
things and improved ways of doing old things. I know of a well- 
equipped and well-organized democratic church in one of our large 
cities that has a committee on Community Welfare. Its business is to 
keep the church informed on community needs and to suggest ways to 
meet them. This church is in a foreign section of the city. On this 
particular committee there is a German who runs a grocery store in 
the neighborhood, a man with a social vision but not a member of the 
church. Another member is a Polish real estate man who also is not 
a member of the church. A third member is a visiting nurse who goes 
in and out of the homes of the community ; she also is not a member of 
the church. This church is not only training its own members and non- 
members in real democracy but is also democratically influencing the 
entire community. 

It is a great thing to give people the right to choose their leader and 
fix his salary. It is a great thing to get people to invest their money on 
a non-interest-bearing basis for the sake of better social living. It is 
a great thing to let people criticize an institution and initiate new ways 
of doing things. But it is a still greater thing to get people to happily 
doing good things together. This the church is doing. The church to 
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which I have just referred has a resident membership of almost one 
thousand. Almost five hundred of these members have distinct jobs 
in the church. One of the very best and most useful workers is an 
Italian who drifted into the church ten years ago as a vagabond. He 
was allowed at the time to wheel some coal into the church and to sleep 
in its engine-room. Today he has a good room in the church dormitory 
and is trusted with taking the church money to the bank every Monday 
morning. 

In defining democracy we said that it has to do with a type of social 
living that not only recognizes the value of every normal individual and 
the social interdependence of individuals, but also looks upon human 
fellowship or friendship as the greatest thing in the world. It is the 
church that most effectively realizes this latter condition. The church, 
just referred to, takes great delight and pride in the fact that during 
the sixty years of its existence it has had not a single internal quarrel, 
and this church has not been neutral in matters that divide even good 
people, such as the liquor traffic for example. Because of this fine fel- 
lowship it is easy to get faithful workers to do the things that this church 
finds to do. 

The church is a veritable training school in democracy, through its 
missionary werk, principally in the foreign work. One result of the 
great war is the proposed league of nations; the church with its 
missionary vision and work has done much to make the organization of 
such a league possible. I know of no live church that does not par- 
ticipate actively in this world-wide work. Even autocratically organized 
and controlled churches are getting in on the game. Of all the church 
activities which are destined to drive away selfishness, narrow- 
mindedness and autocracy the most compelling is that which comes 
from the kindling of a love so unselfish and far-reaching that it takes 
into its embrace the whole world and calls every man its brother. 

When you add to all these things the many sub-organizations in a 
church, most of which came into existence on a democratic basis and 
which are democratically controlled you have an institution that stands 
second to none in what it is doing to realize democracy. But in all this 
we have had in mind largely the adults of the church. There is one other 
department of the church that is doing great things for democracy. I 
refer to the Church School. 


THE CHuRCH SCHOOL AND DEMOCRACY 


Each generation must be trained in democracy and social living if 
these things are to be a part of the generation’s life. The future of 
any institution rests on the new generation. The family that leaves 
no offspring pronounces the death sentence on its family name. The 
church that has not a live Church school is sure to die. We admit 
these things readily from a physical standpoint, but are we willing to 
admit them from the standpoint of religion and education? Over fifty 
years ago Germany applied the same standards to religion and education 
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and bound her people to the support of Prussianism through a con- 
trolled religion and education. The Roman Catholic Church has per- 
petuated its religion with all its dogmatism and superstition through 
its parochial schools. The Church school must have a program of 
religious education that will train growing children in Christian 
democracy. This the Church school of today has. 

Most Protestant churches no longer have abandoned the old narrow 
conception of the Sunday school. It is surprising how the use of the 
new name, Church school, indicative of the new religious education 
program—has spread. The Church school now considers its task really 
to be that of training children in social living and Christian character. 
Following Horace Bushnell, the Church school today holds that a child 
shouid grow up conscious of the great problems of social living, 
trained to take a firm stand against social evils, and fired with a love 
for and a joy in democratic, social living. The programs of religious 
education advocated by the Religious Education Association and some 
of the educational departments of the leading denominations have this 
ideal as their goal. And, as rapidly and as tactfully as possible the 
details of these programs are being put to work in the church schools 
that accept them. In the midst of all this there has come from Dr. 
Coe’s book, “A Social Theory of Religious Education.” The churches 
that put into practice the theory of education contained in that book— 
and there are some church schools already at it—are taking one of the 
very finest and surest ways to realize democracy that I know anything 
about. 

So much for what the church, as we defined it, is doing for the 
kind of democracy that we have been talking about. Now for a few 
words as to three obstacles that stand in the way of these things being 
done more obviously and more rapidly. Obvious things are alway$ 
in the hands of those who draw the crowds. The churches that have 
the largest followings are the Catholic and the orthodox Protestant 
Churches. We cannot expect anything avowedly autocratic and or- 
thodox to do much for democracy. It wouldn’t be orthodox. We 
must remember this distinction always lest we be inclined to pessimism 
when dealing with such vital theme as the one of this paper. The 
heralds of democracy have always been lonely people. Amos stood 
alone. Jesus stood practically alone. Martin Luther stood alone. The 
churches that are doing things for democracy are few and scattered, 
but there are many more of them today than twenty years ago. And 
this war has exiled and ruined more autocrats than anything else in 
history. 

The other obstacles are within the very democratic churches. The 
average church that has been running for a number of years takes to 
the newer programs of religion and education slowly. Dogmatism 
has more than one life. It dies hard. The church program that is 
passing was arranged for a system of dogmatism. It was a logical 
affair totally devoid of any child-, adolescent- and adult-psychology. 
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It started with a theory of God that demanded definite things from 
man. The church had formulated these demands into prescriptions 
and rolled them into pills. The function of the church was to ad- 
minister the pills. This is orthodoxy, and that is why I link it with 
autocracy. 

The preacher who suggests a revision in the church creed bumps 
against dogmatism. The preacher who declares from his pulpit a social 
gospel bumps against dogmatism. Likewise the ones who suggest a 
change in the order of worship or new methods in the Sunday school 
bump against dogmatism. But since it is of the nature of dogmatism 
to die hard, we must be patient. Nevertheless, we must be firm, and 
finally kill it. 

The last obstacle is unwillingness to place more faith in new and 
younger laymen. Church business and church management inevitably 
tend to get into the hands of a few who think that they and they alone 
can do things. I know one pastor who would have been a candidate 
for a resignation had he not worked by proxy to make it possible for 
some new laymen to get on his board of trustees. Another church 
finds it impossible to get women and laboring men on its church boards. 
In the name of humanity and democracy these things should not be. 

We need to trust the laymen as they come along if we are to keep 
up with the times and get accomplished the things that need to be done. 
This may mean some radical and practical changes now and then, but 
what if it does? Democracy is never stagnant. Whenever it stagnates 
it either becomes autocracy or dies. In one community just the other 
day the members of its one church and some non-members proposed 
that the church cut loose from all denominational interests in order 
that other denominations be discountenanced in coming into this com- 
munity. This was a democratic proposal. It was also very radical 
and unorthodox. But it carried. The church is now in name and in 
deed a Community Church, and sixty fine, intelligent people, represent- 
ing many denominations, joined on this basis. The State Superintendent 
of the denomination advised against it, as did older ecclesiastics. But 
it went through by the will of the people. And the young people of 
the community are represented on the new board of trustees. The 
obstacles can be removed ; the church is progressing and great days are 
ahead of it in realizing democracy. 











What Democracy Should Compel Through 
Religion 
A.-DuNcan Yocum, PuH.D.* 


The only relationship which this topic bears to either elementary or 
collegiate education is that it is part of a larger study of existing factors 
in American life and education which tend to a truer and completer 
democracy. “My Democracy Questionnaire,” with which some of you 
are familiar, is a definite and detailed summary of democratic elements 
in school organization, the social activities of the elementary school, 
its curriculum and methods of instruction. My monograph on 
“General Education as a Factor in Democracy” sent out to a repre- 
sentative group of American thinkers, is an effort to direct attention to 
similar elements and tendencies in the field of higher education. 

What I shall say to you to-day, involves another aspect of my inquiry 
and propaganda—an effort to determine the extent to which each 


phase of social life and each great social institution have contributed, are, 


contributing and can be made to contribute to democracy. 

In a larger sense, in so far as religion is concerned, the whole program 
of the present session of the Association is an answer to this question. 
I wish, however, to ask it in more definite form and from three distinct 
standpoints: First, from that of the qualification of individualism 
or personal liberty, fundamental to a truer and completer democracy ; 
Second, from that of the effect of the Great War pon the contributions 
of religion to democracy so qualified; and Third, from that of what 
democracy has the right to demand of religion, rather than the tradi- 
tional demands of religion upon democracy in common with all other 
phases of human life. The motive back of all is that if democracy is 
not aggressively developing and moving forward in every phase of 
social life, it will be weakly on the defensive against communism with 
its demand for the surrender of all individuality, Bolshevism with 
its brutal leveling down and disregard for all individual rights except 
those of individuals belonging to a particular social class, and even 
Socialism with its insistence upon a greater surrender of individuality 
than is essential to at least the immediate common welfare, and a 
correction of inequalities so rapid and retrospective that it will in itself 
work inequalities. 

Democracy is not a mere governmental form or a state of being, 
resulting from decrees and declarations or even international agreements 
for the enforcement of peace. It is a growth, a development, an 
attitude of mind—the product of an education which comes not. only 
through the school and the course of human events, but through the 
recognized aims of each great social institution. If democracy, rather 
than more radical and inequitable forms of readjustment, is to be the 
medium for the great social, economic and political changes already 


*Dr. A. Duncan Yocum is Professor of Educational Research and Practice at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 
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under way, at least the following six qualifications of individual rights 
must be taught through the school and become a conscious aim of the 
church as well as of every other truly democratic social institution : 

1. Limitation of individual rights. Individual rights are limited 
by common rights and have as their safeguard every self- 
restraint and self-sacrifice on the part of each individual nec- 
essary to equal rights for all, and submission by each to all the 
compulsion that is essential to the common welfare, but to no 
more than is essential. 

2. Compensation for rights through service. Individual rights 
received through the community or the state must be paid for 
as fully as possible by equal or equivalent individual service. 

3. A leveling up the only means to permanent equality. Both from 
the standpoint of the individual and the state, democratic 
equality demands a leveling up in place of a leveling down. 

4. Self-achievement. The higher levels of democracy and equality, 
while open to all through legal opportunities, must be won by 
each individual for himself through personal effort, including 
all the education necessary to make it successful. 

5. Equality through highest individual effort. Except in those 
exactions of the state which are independent of relative in- 
dividual ability, equality of individual achievement, whether 
of rights or of service, is possible only in the sense of the 
highest and therefore equal individual effort. 

6. Common compulsion of all essential equalities not individually 
self-achieved. Both in life and in education the minimum 
standard set up by majority rule as essential to the common 
welfare, in so far as it is not individually self-achieved, must 
be compelled of all. 

That our democracy is as yet too individualistic even in the fields 
where religion and morality are most concerned, is shown by the op- 
position of certain distinguished gentlemen to the Prohibition Amend- 
ment on the ground that the founders of the Constitution never con- 
templated state control of individual morals or personal habits. Would 
there not be less talk of a “beer strike”, if to the teaching of temperance 
hygiene were added training in the necessity for surrendering even what 
is to a particular individual a harmless personal right for the sake of the 
common welfare? 


In A Democracy Even REticious Liperty Has Its Limits. 


(1) Has democracy limited religion enough to protect itself? 
(2) If what Germany has contemptuously called the “older moralities” 
are essential to the well-being and continued existence of democracy, 
should not religious cults be prohibited by national law from antagon- 
izing them? (3) If democracy must be safeguarded through the 
morality which it is the peculiar function of the Church not only to 
teach, but to religiously motivate, is it not still more essential that the 
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Church should be compelled by the State to avoid all undemocracy in its 
teachings and activities? (4) If it cannot preach sedition and gain 
immunity by pleading religious motive, should it be undemocratic in its 
organization, in its fundamental teachings, and in its fashionable 
churches for the rich, and its chapels for the poor? These undem- 
ocracies often in their sum total more undermining to religion and 
democracy than open sedition itself, yet too indefinite to be forbidden 
by law, have already become a serious concern to a religious leadership 
which is courageously facing the gigantic problems which come with 
social readjustment. 

There Is No Limit to the Right of the Church to Seek Political 
Remedy for Human Inequalities and Wrongs. In general it is not too 
much to say that through public sentiment rather than by law, the 
Church has been too much limited in its attempts at political activity. 
The public rightly resents and fears any effort on the part of a par- 
ticular church or denomination to gain political power and influence to 
be used in its own behalf or for the political advancement of its in- 
dividual members. It is in this sense and only in this sense that 
democracy has drawn the line between church and state. (5) Is sharp 
distinction possible between a particular church’s effort to gain po- 
litical favor and influence to be used in its own behalf or for the political 
advancement of its individual members, and a united effort of churches 
and religious bodies to exert political pressure favorable to obviously 
moral, social and economic reforms? One of the most significant 
effects of the war upon church activities is the recent action of the 
Administrative Committee of the National Catholic War Council in 
announcing a broad social program for the Church dealing with every 
form of betterment, from legislation against child-labor to insurance 
against unemployment, and the continuance of heavy taxes on large 
incomes and excess profits. (6) Do not the future safety and service 
of democracy depend upon the cooperation of all denominations in 
such a movement? (7) Do any other denominational programs such, 
for instance, as the Methodist Centennary Fund, involve propaganda 
for economic and social reform? 

Does Religious Liberty Give the Individual the Right Not to Be 
Religious at All? After all, we as Americans are as yet so individualistic 
in our democracy that we are less shocked by the thought of limitation 
of the liberty of the Church, than of any infringement of the right 
of the individual to worship God as he pleases. But; (8) If religion 
is fundamental to democracy, does the right to worship God as one 
pleases carry with it the right not to worship Him at all, and to 
prevent our children from having, under public control, moral and 
religious training in what is common to all creeds, and under church 
control what is peculiar to some selected creed? Furthermore; (9) 
If religion itself directly furthers democracy through such teachings 
as self-sacrifice for others—especially for the weak, and responsibility 
for the welfare of all peoples, and indirectly furthers it through more 
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strongly motivating morality, is it democratic that vast numbers of 
citizens are exempt from contributions to the support of public worship 
and religious instruction, or that such contributions as are made are 
not in proportion to individual ability? (10) From the same point 
of view, is it democratic that members of churches which insist upon 
sectarian training for their children should be doubly taxed? Bol- 
shevism’s answers to these questions is no church or religion at all; 
Communism’s, either church attendance and support for all or for 
none; Socialism’s would vary with the social group. Our present in- 
dividualistic democracy’s reply, even in the face of a deadly menace 
to which it is partly awake, will probably be that a compulsion, perhaps 
forever impossible through law, can be and must be exercised through 
education. (11) Can democracy safely put its trust in the fundamental 
religion which is in almost every individual, and in a growing realization 
on the part of the churches of their responsibility to democracy, or 
must the State attempt some compulsion of its own? (12) Should 
not the Church include in its own teachings and demand as a part of 
the required work in every school where attendance of children is 
compelled by the State: the duty of every individual to adhere to, to 
attend upon and to support some form of public worship which he 
selects for himself, and to have his children trained in the minimum of 
religion and morality essential to democracy? (13) Should not all 
churches conspicuously and continually impress upon their membership, 
the debt owed to democracy in return for religious liberty, and the 
various ways in which religion can pay it? 


Tue SERVICE WHICH THE CHURCH OwEs To DEMocRACY IN Com- 
PENSATION FOR RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


As surely as there are few individual rights which do not demand 
in return compensating service, the right to religious liberty which 
the Church has received through democracy demands in return every 
form of service which the Church can render democracy. (14) Cannot 
and should not the Church give moral and religious motivation to the 
qualifications of individual liberty which most sharply distinguish dem- 
ocracy from Bolshevism: the limitation of individual rights, the dem- 
ocracy of the higher levels, democracy through self-achievement, 
equality through highest effort, and the compulsion impossible to the 
State, of the minimum essentials of democracy in all aspects where 
the Church can and should control? The teaching of morality and 
religion in general to those citizens who are willing to be taught, per- 
forms but in part the fundamental service which the Church owes to 
democracy. Both religion and morality can be undemocratic. 

The Church Owes to Democracy the Emphasis of Every Democratic 
Element in Morality and Religion. With the motive of compensating 
service every churchman given the right to worship God as he pleases, 
should permanently associate at least democracy through religious 
teaching, through religious service, and through religious meetings and 
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social activities; (15) Does not the Church owe to democracy in com- 
pensation for religious liberty the emphasis as democratic, of those 
elements in morality and religion that tend to equality—for example, 
honesty and truth-telling as giving men an equal chance in business 
and social affairs, or concern that other individuals and peoples shall 
have opportunities equal to one’s own? Most moralities when an- 
alyzed have as their aim some sort of equality, but they are rarely 
taught in their democratic aspects. Religion has definitely contributed 
the democratic antithesis of the false materialism and Nietszhianism 
which have been the intellectual sanctions of Prussianism, and the means 
to emotionalizing and idealizing it through modern German literature. 

Compensation for religious liberty should suggest to every individual 
democracy through service in the three-fold sense of cooperation of the 
churches in social reconstruction, of compulsory individual participation 
in some form of social service, and of recognition of self-sacrificing 
service as the highest evidence of religious faith. 

Importance of Continuing and Strengthening the Three-fold Em- 
phasis Which the War Has Placed Upon Service. (16) Is the chief 
religious change which has at least temporarily been brought about by 
the war, a three-fold re-emphasis of service: First, cooperation of 
denominations and local churches in social service; Second, a more 
general individual participation in it; and Third, at least the vague 
consciousness on the part of all serving in the Great War, that service 
for others has a fundamental religious significance? (17) Has par- 
ticipation in various forms of war service been general enough for the 
churches to insist upon some selected form of social service on the part 
of each individual as a condition to continuance in church membership? 
(18) Was Donald Hankey right in insisting that there is a vague but 
general belief in the bigness of self-sacrifice and service for others, 
which constitutes “the religion of the inarticulate’? (19) Is Judge 
Lindsey right in his belief that the more or less hostile attitude of some 
of the cross-seas men toward the Y. M. C. A. is in part due to the em- 
phasis by certain workers of the abandonment of more venial sins for 
the sake of personal salvation, in appealing to men who were making 
the supreme sacrifice for others? (20) In any event, will it not 
strengthen the more selfish appeal to the desire for personal salvation, 
if men are first made conscious of the religion which they possess or 
admire in the form of the supremer sacrifices, and the lesser virtues are 
demanded of them on the ground that their lack interferes with the 
general welfare and with otherwise efficient individual service? I do 
not mean that intemperance and other venial sins should be any less 
earnestly fought, nor that personal salvation and well-being should not 
be appealed to as powerful incentives to virtue. Nor do I urge that 
self-sacrifice for others can be as continuing a motive in ordinary life 
as in times of individual and national emergency. My viewpoint is, 
rather, First—that wherever and whenever self-sacrifice for others is 
found in good men or otherwise evil men, it should be seized upon as 
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the greatest of all good and used as the most powerful of all means 
to the development of other goods which they lack; and, Second—that 
it should be patiently and lovingly looked for in otherwise evil lives and 
environments, where it may exist as a virtue as undreamed of by its 
possessor as by those who rightly condemn the wrong which surrounds 
it. 

Even Charity Should Tend to Develop in its Recipients the Personal 
Dignity Which Seeks to Give in Return. Democratic in itself, the 
realization of the necessity for compenating service to our fellow men 
for what we have received from God, may carry over or “transfer” 
to the civic duties which we owe in return for the rights which dem- 
ocracy gives us. (21) Should not charity workers, therefore, be made 
conscious of the service to democracy in awakening in the recipients 
of charity the wish to give in return some compensating service to the 
donor or others? The service lies not only in the resulting personal 
dignity, but in its probable transfer to civic life in general, where in- 
creasing governmental control of public utilities will become paternal 
and imperial if the individual citizen does not consciously give in re- 
turn for everything which he receives. 

All Social Activities of the Church Should be Democratic. The 
Church owes to democracy compensating service not only through the 
emphasis of democracy in its teachingof morals and religion, and 
through the three-fold emphasis of service just discussed, but by con- 
tributing to democracy through all of its social activities. Common 
religious feeling and belief and the common enjoyment of religious 
exercises are in themselves a social bond. The fellowship of social 
service equally shared is a yet surer means to community feeling. But 
the intercourse which is wholly religious in its purpose may fail to con- 
tribute to a fully democratic intercourse which in its larger sense is 
based upon common correctness of language and of manners, common 
ability in a variety of games and amusements, common tastes and ap- 
preciations, and the common general ideas and associations essential to 
ordinarily intelligent conversation. 


CuuRCH MEMBERSHIP SHOULD RAIsE Every INDIVIDUAL To A HIGHER 
Soctat LEVEL. 


Social stability, the balance necessary to the continued existence of 
governmental forms and social institutions, is dependent upon a leveling 
up—a democracy which leads to the equality of the higher levels. Un- 
like the French Revolution and Bolshevism, permanent democracy 
means a struggle toward higher levels rather than a pulling down to 
the dead level of ordinary attainment. Religion more than any other 
social institution has for its chief function a leveling up. The gradual 
raising of the moral and religious ideals of a race or a nation is the most 
certain measure of the progress of its civilization and its development 
of true democracy. But in a more specific sense the Church should 
make large contribution to the progress of individuals and of social and 
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economic groups toward the more stable social intercourse which comes 
from a leveling up. 

(22) If personal adornment and the wearing of expensive dress 
are the outward signs of success in the struggle toward a higher level 
of living, is not uniform dress for all church members or the putting 
aside “gold and costly apparel,” a social leveling down? (23) Will 
not the same equality be attained from a leveling up, if both in their 
public worship and social activities the churches teach good taste in 
dress and discourage ostentatious display? (24) Is not Billy Sun- 
dayism a social leveling down, justifiable only through its moral and 
sometimes spiritual uplift for men who have suffered through the 
Church’s neglect of activities which represent a social as well as religious 
leveling up? (25) Would not this social leveling up find its inspira- 
tion on the side of good manners, in a more earnest and effective 
teaching of “the seeking not of one’s own,” “backbiting not with the 
tongue,” “thinking no evil,” and “in honor preferring one another’? 
(26) Should not the Church as it becomes increasingly institutional, 
definitely seek, like the socialized High School, to promote through its 
social activities and organizations, the correct language and manners 
which insure unembarrassed entrance into any social group? 

The Church Should Become a Positive Factor in Elevating the 
Standards of Common Amusements. A far greater opportunity for 
contribution by the Church to social leveling up lies in the realm of 
games and amusements. Men are not wholly brethren in religion or 
democracy until they play together. Here the attitude of the Protestant 
Church at least, has been largely negative. (27) Would not certain 
of the churches exercise more of a leveling up influence on common 
games and amusements including card-playing and dancing, if in place 
of attempting to prohibit them, they would teach the distinction between 
proper and immoral forms of the same kind of play, and stand behind 
the effort of polite society itself to maintain standards of good taste? 
(28) With Sunday as the chief leisure time for the masses, should not 
certain religious workers substitute for their negative attitude toward 
all Sunday amusements, an effort to adapt church service to a greater 
variety of social. needs, a campaign to secure from every individual 
attendance upon at least some one form of religious service each Sunday, 
the endorsement and so far as practicable the provision of wholesome 
Sunday amusements of a sort which either call for personal participation 
or demand a minimum amount of work from others, and cooperation 
with labor organizations in insuring the opportunity for Sunday rest 
and worship to the greatest possible number of individuals? 

If some churches and individuals cannot conscientiously transform 
their negative attitude toward the most natural and human amusements, 
to an effort to ensure right standards and to avoid extraneous abuses, 
all can certainly unite in a positive movement to create and to elevate 
common tastes and appreciations. 

The Church Should Further a Leveling Up in Common Tastes and 
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Appreciations. A common appreciation of the beautiful in the greatest 
practicable variety of forms is obviously one of the most fundamental 
elements in the democracy of a higher level. 

(29) Assuming that religious rag-time and mediocre hymns may 
be religiously necessary, should not the music of church organs, or- 
chestras and choirs be more consciously selected with a view to the 
common development of a varied appreciation for what is finest in 
music, and, to that end, be definitely associated with the names of 
composition and composer, form of composition, and the country and 
period in which it was produced? (30) Should not the books in the 
Sunday school library be selected and in part furnished through the 
cooperation of the officials of school and public libraries, not only with 
a view to moral and religious appeal, but to their playing some part in 
creating a common appreciation for a variety of standard books and 
writers? (31) To what extent can the Church follow the lead of the 
socialized school in organizing a variety of clubs and societies for in- 
dividuals having or wishing to have common interests in the fine arts? 

So far as is practicable, the Church must see that the moral and 
religious betterment fundamental for all social uplift, is accompanied 
by every aesthetic concommitant essential to equal and democratic social 
intercourse. 


WILL FITNEss FOR SERVICE PROVE AN EFFECTIVE INCENTIVE TO SELF- 
ACHIEVEMENT AND Egua.ity THRouGH HiGHest EFrort? 


Although no social institution has done more than the Church to 
develop the democracy which lies in self-achievement and the equality 
which comes through highest individual effort, most men rest satisfied 
with the minimum moral and religious standards demanded by society. 
They are ethically unequal only because they do not strive with all 
their might. (32) May not the three-fold emphasis given by the war 
to service as the expression of religious life be so utilized as to bring 
about a more normal sizing up of individual availability for particular 
forms of social duty, together with the growing individual consciousness 
of personal abilities and limitations, and a strong stimulus to develop 
one’s highest efficiencies and to remove all that stands in the way of the 
service for which one would otherwise be fit? 


WHEREVER SELF-ACHIEVEMENT FaILs, THE MINIMUM OF RELIGION 
EssENTIAL TO DEMOCRACY SHOULD BE COMPELLED. 


The most individualistic institution in democracy is the Protestant 
Church. Judaism compels certain ceremonials and the Old Testament 
form of education. Catholicism compels creed, church attendance and 
maintenance, accounting for personal conduct and, wherever practi- 
cable, a religious and sectarian training for young children. Protest- 
antism compels nothing. 

Protestantism’s Responsibility for a Religion No Longer Compelled 
by the State. (33) Have not those of us who are Protestants assumed 
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a peculiar responsibility to the State for the maintenance of religion, 
when we insist that the State shall no longer compel it? What sanction 
or compulsion have we substituted? The Great War has probably done 
much to strengthen religious feeling and to universalize the sense of 
service, but outside of compelling men while in the Army or Navy to 
attend religious exercises, it has added no new compulsion from the 
standpoint of the State. All responsibility for the religion and morality 
basic for democracy is still left to the Church. If the Church fails to 
compel the religious minimum essential to the national safety, the con- 
tinued existence of democracy is imperiled. 

The Minimum Compulsion Essential to Democracy. The efficiency 
of a compulsion to which men voluntarily submit depends very largely 
upon what is compelled. Creed cannot be compelled by churches which 
insist upon freedom of belief. (34) Will the minimum of religious 
compulsion essential to democracy be reached, if the Church in addition 
to its appeal for the self-achievement of all religious good, compels of 
every member participation in a selected form of social service and 
such attendance upon church or various forms of meetings as is nec- 
essary to ensure efficiency to the service; demands and exacts financial 
support of every member to an amount for which he is assessed by a 
duly elected committee in proportion to his ability to pay; and insists 
both upon the regular attendance of the children of all members upon 
some adequate form of sectarian religious instruction and their skilled 
and well organized training im all public schools in the morality and 
religion fundamental to all creeds, with special emphasis cf the bearing 
of morality and religion upon democracy? 

Favorable Conditions to Efficient Religious Compulsion. If the 
Church is more discriminating, adaptive and compelling in its demands, 
the individual wiil take his religious responsibility more seriously. (35) 
Is not compusion more likely to be freely accepted: First, if discrimina- 
tion is made between necessary and minimum exaction and voluntary 
performance, between greater and lesser sins and virtues, and between 
essential or undeniable truths and what must be left to individual belief 
and judgment? Second, if general worship be made far more limited 
in its amount, and dignified and impressive in its form? Third, If re- 
ligious exercises and social service are sufficiently varied to meet the 
needs of every individual, and most exercises or services definitely 
planned to call for the attendance and support of selected and specified 
groups? 

Religious Training in Place of Being Merely Informational and 
Catechetical Must Come to Include Everything Which Can Control Ex- 
perience. (36) Has not the time come when public opinion can be 
led by a united Church to make some form of effective religious in- 
struction, including training in a selected creed, compulsory for all 
children in the State? (37) Must not the religious training of children 
be as widely different from the old informational and catechetical in- 
struction which Mathew Arnold condemned, as the organized service 
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of the churches must differ from the traditional expounding of dogma? 
(38) Must it not strongly enough emotionalize, religious interest, 
realizations, tastes and appreciations, ideas and standards, and motives 
and incentives, to make them controlling; associate them in the minds 
of children with a wealth of vocabulary, including both the multitude 
of words necessary to make religion intelligent and discriminating and 
general terms with the suggestive associations necessary to open- 
mindedness, toleration, balanced judgment, and ability to do religious 
thinking; insure the habits, skills, modes of thinking and procedures, 
essential to right conduct and efficient service ; and, perhaps above all, 
be so organized as to create the conditions most favorable to the general 
application and transfer of useful feelings, ideas and habits into every 
kind of activity and every field of experience? 


PURPOSE OF THE PAPER. 


I am sure that most of this may appear visionary and to some of you 
visionary without being idealistic. But what has seemed visionary in 
the past or too human to be idealistic, becomes intensely practical and 
compelling in the face of a Prussianism which scoffs at morality and a 
Bolshevism menacing both religion and democracy. As a mere eéx- 
pression of personal opinion it is quite futile. It has not been written, 
however, to give a personal viewpoint, but as a basis for determining 
current attitudes and tendencies in religious leadership under the stress 
of reconstruction and threatened revolution. It will be sent toa selected 
group of religious thinkers and officials, and the resulting replies will 
be analyzed and summarized with a view to determining whether religion 
has been modified by the war, to what extent the Church recognizes the 
fact that personal and institutional religious liberties must be limited 
by what is necessary to the common welfare, and what practical forms 
of compensating service it is willing to perform for democracy in return 
for religious liberty. One thing is sure: the education both of church 
and of school must either be prophetic and anticipatory, or become 
subject to the whims and the compulsions of current events which it will 
fail to shape and to control. 








The Annual Survey of Progress 
I. THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


WitiiaM I. Lawrance, Tu. D.* 


The lamented George Burman Foster, after a course in Biblical 
criticism that seemed mercilessly searching, began his first lecture on 
the new understanding of the Bible with this statement: “After the 
critics of the Bible have completed their work, the Scriptures remain.” 
So we may say, after the war has wrought its destruction, and after 
the prophets of good and evil have uttered their wisdom, the funda- 
mentals of civilization, the elements of progress, remain. 

Turning, then, to certain conditions in our realm of interest which 
the war has modified, let us note first of all an increased emphasis in 
the demand that religion and education must function in an enlarged 
and ennobled character. This is, indeed, not a new idea, it is only 
its greater emphasis that attracts attention. In 1905, the National 
Education Association put forth the statement that “The building of 
character is the real aim of the schools and the ultimate reason for the 
expenditure of millions for their maintenance.” 

The Dean of the graduate school at Princeton has recently said 
that the greatest danger in education today comes from too exclusive 
insistence on technical studies to the neglect of those which develop 
the whole man and broaden the vision. “So long as life is more 
than meat,” he says, “so long will making a good life be greater 
than making a good living.” “Our old prudential morality,” says our 
own General Secretary, “has broken down, our individual piety has 
failed ; they are insufficient for today.” So “religious education passes 
over from programs of organization to the tremendous task of meet- 
ing the world’s need, of pointing the only way in which the lives of 
the young can be transformed into the life of tomorrow.” 

An illustration of this transfer of emphasis may be seen in the 
great religious-education movement at Northfield, Mass., which has 
changed its name from The Northfield School of Sunday School Meth- 
ods to The Northfield School of Religious Education. The theme for 
its next session is Religious Education and Reconstruction and its aim 
“to present a clearer educational vision, and the great call of the 
reconstruction task.” Here is religion attempting to function not in 
more religion but in a better society. 

In the next place let us note the rapid spread of the conviction 
long held by religious educators that the religious impulse is most 
effective when brought to bear through successive years on developing 
lives, that is to say, through education. The General Board of Re- 
ligious Education in New York sent a letter to all members of Synodical 
and Provincial Boards of Education, last October, in which were these 


*Dr. Lawrance, Secretary of the Department of Religious Education of The American 
Unitarian Association, is the author of “The Social Emphasis in Religious Education.” 
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significant words: “We warn you of:the danger of regarding other 
work in the church as more important and strategic than education.” 
Such a claim for the primacy of education, familiarly and agreeably 
as it may ring in our ears, must sound strange, even revolutionary, to 
those who have been accustomed to put preaching, or evangelism, or 
missions in the place of preeminence. It is not to be supposed that 
the General Board, or anyone, for that matter, means to set religious 
education over against these other activities. The primacy of education 
is largely that of time: educate first, and the other interests will follow. 

Another significant movement of the time is the growing conviction 
that it is not the church alone, but the whole community that is con- 
cerned in this matter. The kind of instruction we give in our church 
schools is as vitally and intimately a concern of the general public as 
is pure water, adequate street lighting or public protection. So the 
question arises whether or not the public, as well as the churches, 
shall have a voice in shaping the religious education we are giving to 
our future citizens. 

This is, perhaps, the most stirring question before the religious-edu- 
cation world today: Shall society take in hand religious education, as 
it has already taken in hand secular education? There are those who 
say it can, and must, since society is one and powerful, while the 
churches are divided and weak. Note, for example, that most dramatic 
event of the year in our circle of interests, the proposal made to and 
now adopted by the International Sunday School Association, to under- 
take a vast scheme of religious education, one main feature of which 
is precisely this shifting of the responsibility for the religious training 
of youth from the churches to the community. Doubtless the authors 
of this daring proposal are more interested in getting some real work 
done than in determining just how it shall be done. The main con- 
sideration, here as always, is that the oncoming humanity shall be better 
prepared for its enormously enlarged task than our or any previous 
generation has been prepared for the lesser work it had to do. 

We are here confronted with what seems to be a trend of the times 
that carries with it great possibilities. But the question of means in 
this case involves fundamental considerations ; and they who maintain 
that only democracy can properly educate citizens capable of maintain- 
ing and developing democracy have, it may be, as safe ground on 
which to stand as have they who urge the difficulty of transferring 
the work from the denominations to the Christian community. 

Note, again, the changed attitude of the churches toward missions 
and missionary education. Not as those who have all to those who 
have nothing, do the missionaries of today go upon their holy errand, 
but as those who, having more, would share with those who have less, 
to enable them to reach the best of which they are capable. Not pity, 
but appreciation, not contempt, but mutual understanding is needed. 

Missionary education has been transformed by this change of view. 
Children are taught of their little brothers and sisters in other lands, 
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and are led to love them, so that they grow up having a desire to 
share with them their best things, while adults are taught to under- 
stand the non-Christian peoples, to appreciate them and their religious 
faith, and to approach them in a spirit of helpful comradeship. How 
vastly superior this attitude is, how much more firmly the missionary 
endeavor rests upon such abounding love than it did upon that pity in 
which there was a large admixture of contempt, should be evident to 
all. The missionary nerve is not cut, as the fathers declared it would 
be, by this change of motive. Rather has the impulse become stronger, 
the outpouring of Christian good-will and helpfulness more warm 
and copious. 

Out of the struggle at arms from which we have emerged has come 
a new nationalism. We have discovered America; and in all countries 
men have discovered their home lands. But, by the same experience 
of fire and blood, the nations have discovered one another. We know 
today as we have never known before, as, perhaps, was never known 
before, that no nation liveth or dieth to itself. The world grows small, 
and we, isolated as we had imagined ourselves to be here between 
the two oceans, are directly and intimately involved in the affairs of 
every country on the earth. So we have been shaken out of our 
provincialism. We have begun to think in terms of the whole of hu- 
manity. There is a rapid increase in the number of ethical and social 
courses of study that are being introduced into the curricula of our 
church schools. Religious education is immeasurably broadened and 
the church is taking on a new and larger life. If one of the results 
of the war be the breaking down of barriers, so that all come to think, 
feel and act as members of one human family, the great price will 
not have been paid wholly in vain. 

All these considerations culminate, obviously, in one mighty chal- 
lenge, and to none does it come more compellingly than to us in whose 
hands to a large degree rests the moral and spiritual well-being of the 
oncoming generations. It is a challenge to new consecration. The 
cause we serve not only demands, it justifies, our utmost endeavor. To 
keep the open mind, the eager purpose, the sympathetic heart, to labor 
with equal zeal for the development of educational theory and for the 
application of ascertained truth to the practical work of religious edu- 
cation; to grow ourselves, and to be insistently eager that others shall 
grow as well; to keep close and warm our fellowship, while keeping 
the heart as open as the mind,—this is our task. The soldiers and sail- 
ors whose homecoming we now so joyously acclaim have set us a holy 
example: they offered nothing less than their lives for the good of 
humanity. It is for us, whose efforts lie in more peaceful and shel- 
tered fields, to show forth an equal zeal, a like consecration. 

Perhaps we cannot close with a better word than that of Donald 
Hankey: “I hope,” he says, “that some of the discipline and self-sub- 
ordination that have availed to send men calmly to death in war, will 
survive in days of peace, and make of those who are left better citizens, 
better workmen, better servants of the state, better churchmen.” 
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II. Developments in Weekday Religious 
Instruction 


For Public School Children of Elementary and High School Age 
Dora W. Davis* 


Part I 


A descriptive survey of progress for purposes of assembling and 
recording data accessible to all in connection with two movements 
alone: the Bible credit, and the weekday school of religion. 

To turn first to totally unreliable statistics, the present status may 
roughly be stated thus: 

10,000 High School children working for Bible study credits in 258 
towns or cities in 22 states; in 5 states, principle extended to 
elementary school grades; movement connected with the Sun- 
day-school as well as the State. 

100,000 Elementary school children in weekday schools of religion 
distributed in 800 religious centers, in 12 towns or cities, in 7 
states; movement independent of Sunday school with 2 excep- 
tions, and with state credits with 2 exceptions; High School 
children affected in 2 cases. 

What part of this represents the advance of the past two years is 

probably somewhat as follows: 

State credits: principle extended in varying forms to Oklahoma 
and New York State. 

Weekday schools of religion: 4000 more elementary school children 
reached, distributed in 40 religious centers in 8 towns or cities, 
in 7 states. 

But such figures are of little importance compared with the varia- 
tions of practice visible in the development of weekday religious instruc- 
tion—variations apparent alike in the Bible-credit movement, and the 
weekday school movement. 

Are such contrasts between the two movements inherent or acci- 
dental? Are two systems, weekday and Sunday, to grow up independ- 
ent of each other in this country, or will the two merge? Will each 
weekday movement develop local leadership only, or leadership in 
larger territorial districts? In whom will control be vested? What 
is the goal? An extra hour or two a week for instruction in facts, 
especially the facts of the Bible? Or a leverage to control the environ- 
ment of the child seven days a week for 24 hoursa day? Perhaps some 
light will be thrown upon these questions by a glance at the variations in 
practice current in both the Bible-credit movement and the weekday- 
school-of-religion movement. 


*Miss Davis writes from the experience gained as Assistant 5, ge of The Inter- 
denominational Committee on ed Instruction in New York City iss Davis is a 
teacher in Hunter College, New York. 
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I. VARIATIONS IN ADJUSTMENT TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Concretely the problem of adjustment to the public school system 
resolves itself into time, place, agent, aand evaluation of religious in- 
struction. Instantly a contrast presents itself in that, while the Bible- 
credit movement involves adjustment on the last three details, the week- 
day school of religion movement involves no adjustment whatsoever 
since free time of the children is used, usually at 4 o’clock or later. 
The known exceptions to this are Gary, Toledo, and Van Wert. Even 
in these cases, it is free time that is used, although free time that must 
be dovetailed into schooi activities. 

By way of digression, a third movement involving time alone 
must be noted—a movement requesting the school authorities to dismiss 
the children simultaneously from school for one half day or less 2 
week for religious instruction, a movement known as the “Wenner 
Plan,” from its honored champion. To this plan, which exists in 
three places in the United States, the latest adherent is Elgin, Illinois. 
Here just before the war a petition, signed by Protestant, Roman Cath- 
olic, and Jewish clergy, made this request of the Board and Superin- 
tendent of Schools, suggesting a course in “Pure Ethics” for children 
whose parents may prefer that their children be not dismissed to the 
churches, and asking a referendum vote of the people. Then the war 
put a stop to the carrying out of the procedure. 


II. VARIATIONS IN TYPE OF CONTROL 


A. Bible Credit Movement. Of the two types of control, state and 
local, the latter is the more important from the standpoint of develop- 
ment within the last two years. During the past year the High School 
of Grand Rapids, instead of requiring a uniform curriculum of all 
churches, examined the High School curriculum of such churches as 
desired it with a view to crediting their work. Grace Episcopal Church 
was the first to avail itself of this arrangement in connection with one 
class of girls. The outcome is being watched by the Diocesan Board of 
Religious Education of Western Michigan in the expectation of extend- 
ing the arrangement systematically throughout the Episcopal churches 
of the diocese. 

Another development occurred last year in New York State, which 
has at present no enabling clause either state-wide or local.* But in 
July, 1918, the Board of Regents amended their rules so that the 
responsibility for graduation from High school may be about equally 
divided between the state department of education and the local school. 
At once the High school of Elmira took advantage of the flexibility 
permitted to plan extension courses in Music and Bible for young 
people of High school age, whether attending school or not, graduates 
or undergraduates, because, as the Superintendent, Dr. Jacoby, says: 


*Hebrew has for some time been granted credits by the Board of Regents, however; and 
alternate Bible readings are permitted in the English Syllabus. 
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“The school can no longer afford to lose interest in the boys and girls 
after they have left it—It stands for more and better education, and 
provides stimuli for those who have left school to improve their educa- 
tion.” At present four pupils are enrolled for Music, and 53 for Bible 
courses in classes outside of school. 

The importance of these two 1918 developments in administrative 
control cannot be overestimated: the extension credit, because its 
spread would mean that the local church can reach every boy and girl 
of High school age, instead of differentiating between the two groups 
of High school and non-High-school attendants; the recognition of 
denominational curriculum, because it centralizes leadership and per- 
mits systematic development by denominational boards of their own 
well-thought-out plans. 

B. Weekday schools of Religion. The three types of religious 
control of the weekday schools of religion now in existence are the 
denominational, interdenominational or federated (wrongly called 
“community”, and that of a religious organization acting semi-officially 
as agent of the various communions. 

In New York City, perhaps the oldest center for this type of work 
for Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Jews alike, two types of control 
may be found, the denominational and the semi-official agency, under 
both of which together about 78,700 children are enrolled. The 
Protestants have such a semi-official agency in the Protestant Teachers’ 
Association, composed of over 2000 trained public or private school 
teachers, which is completing its second year of existence by directing 
nine centers in churches representing five communions. The Roman 
Catholics have an older and similar organization, of over 2000 members, 
which conducts instruction classes in 52 churches, reaching in all about 
8000 Roman Catholic public school children. On the other hand, the 
agency recognized by the Jews is not a volunteer corps of teachers, nor 
does it conduct individual centers; it is the Bureau of Education, of 
the Jewish Community, composed of a staff of experts under the 
leadership of Dr. Benderly. In function to be compared with the 
denominational Boards of Religious Education, its localization enables 
it to do intensive work of a character which is a revelation to all 
religious bodies which come in contact with it, of the ramifications and 
possibilities of religious educational guidance. The Jewish schools 
themselves, reaching about 65,000 children, represent a system of paid 
instruction, private or under communal boards of directors. 

In addition to these three types of control, a fourth is projected, by 
a plan adopted June 1918, by the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion, namely the “Community Plan,” known also as the “Malden Plan,” 
because of its first having been associated with that city as part of its 
thoroughly formulated system of religious education. This involves 
control exercised by citizens of a community, elected irrespective of 
denominational affiliation, and acting as a body independent of religious 
communions, according to a plan parallel to that of the public school 
system. At present, no weekday work of this character exists. It is 
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similar to the Jewish Community Plan in New York City, which last 
year alone spent $1,225,000 on its religious schools; and might in a 
similar way be called a Protestant Community Plan now that it has a 
program involving $20,000,000 before it. 


III. VARIATIONS IN TYPE OF CURRICULUM 


If the Bible credit movement may be described as a movement 
essentially for the study of the Bible, the weekday school of religion 
movement may be described as concerned with the all-round develop- 
ment of a religious education system, in which the Bible has a place of 
its own. How the two types of Bible-credit control, and the three 
types of weekday school of religion control affect the curriculum would 
be an interesting study into which this paper cannot enter. 

But what promises to be by far the most important factor affecting 
the future development of the curriculum is the growth of Boards of 
Religious Education, of two types: community, and individual church. 
So far as known, no church school under a director of religious educa- 
tion has extended itself, it is true, into what is technically known as 
“weekday religious instruction,” with the exception of the Union School 
of Religion in New York. But the whole tendency is to do so where 
Boards of Religious Education exist. In Detroit, for instance, five of 
the Episcopal churches, each with its own Board, are putting into 
operation what is known as “a weekly extension of the Church school.” 
The term, “Church school,” they explain, “means the entire system of 
organized teaching and training of the children and youth of the 
parish from birth through adolescence.” 

It would be interesting to raise the question whether this “extension 
of the Church school,” that heads up in a Board of Religious Education, 
is not really developing a third movement, parallel not only to the Bible 
credit and weekday school of religion movements, but also to the ex- 
tension movement of the public school. Is this Church school extension 
movement to be in competition with the other two weekday religious 
movements? Or is it to assume control of the hitherto usually inde- 
pendent weekday work and correlate it with that of the Sunday school? 
For instance, in the High school department of Grace Church, Grand 
Rapids, the three tendencies are already merged: the Church school 
extending into the weekday; the weekday school of religion incorpor- 
ated into an educational system; and credits received from the local 
High school. Is this to be a solitary case, or a forerunner of merging 
in other cities? In Toledo, for example, two movements are merged, 
the weekday school of religion and credits for High school grades. 
The events of the past two years are bringing the Church Boards face 
to face with the important problem of whether these three movements 
are to be allowed to grow up side by side in haphazard fashion, or 
whether they may be advantageously merged. 


IV. VARIATIONS IN STANDARDS FOR TEACHERS 


It may be asked what is being done to develop teachers for this 
work. At once, standards are involved. Here again variation appears, 
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in that the movement for Bible credits tends to utilize existing types, 
and the movement for weekday religious schools to evolve a new type, 
so far as Protestants and Jews are concerned. The word “tends” 
should be noted here. In reality, either movement is glad to use every 
worker it can lay hold of at a pinch. If the one movement demands 
teachers of the Bible, the other demands leaders of a work-study-play 
program for children and young people in relation to church and com- 
munity, and the movement is developing just such leaders. 

For the Jews, the Bureau of Education, Kehillah, conducts a two- 
year training school, and makes arrangements with colleges of the city 
by which young women may complete their four-year college course 
and their two-year training course in five years. In other words, the 
standard for 1015 teachers of Jewish weekday religious instruction in 
New York City—even though it is true that the standard is not yet 
in effect for all—is a four-year college course with a two-year social- 
religious professional course afterwards. To note the effect of such 
highly trained teachers, one has but to enter such a school as the Central 
Jewish Institute and observe the 500 and more children there. The im- 
pression that a stranger receives at the institute is as if he had entered 
a well-conducted and equipped public school so charged with spiritual 
power that teachers and pupils alike found teaching and learning re- 
ligious acts, and the slightest contact with one another a rare privilege 
of courtesy. 

The same standard, a four-year college course with a two-year 
social-religious postgraduate course, or its equivalent, combined with 
field work under supervision in churches of the city, is also set in New 
York City by an Inter-denominational Committee on the Training of 
Social-Religious Workers, composed at present of Presbyterians, Meth- 
odists, and Episcopalians, though open to all. This semester, seventeen 
girls are pursuing under this committee postgraduate work at Teachers’ 
College. In addition, both Protestants and Jews offer to well-equipped 
students scholarships for the M.A. degree, and fellowships leading up to 
the Ph.D. degree. 

To turn from professional to volunteer standards, one has but to 
pick up the announcement of the Malden School of Religion, and com- 
pare it with other one-evening-a-week religious training schools, to see 
that here, with weekday schools of religion for elementary school chil- 
dren in prospect, the course is a social-religious course designed to 
awaken the student to the need of motivating the whole community by 
religion. It is by no accident that the slogan is: “By co-operative 
effort we must build here a holy city.” 

But by far the most interesting and hopeful development in sources 
for trained volunteers is the growth of religious education organizations 
among teachers, such as the Protestant Teachers’ Association and the 
Theta Pi Alpha of New York, and the Catholic Instruction League of 
Chicago and the Mid-West. - This spirit of devotion to the welfare of 
children out of school hours is no new spirit im the ranks of teachers. 
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But possibly it is cutting out for itself a new channel, the significance 
of which should not be lost. When in New York City two organiza- 
tions, numbering 4000 teachers, stand solidly behind 61 weekday schools 
of religion, taught by over 600 of their number, and reaching over 8,500 
children, it might be well to inquire, Why? Why, for instance, was 
not this force thrown back of 61 Sunday schools? Among reasons 
alleged are, first, that the new educational theories have given the 
teacher a vision of the necessity of controlling the free time of the 
children by extension work ; and second, that the teacher in the public 
school comes into contact with the failures of the Sunday school and the 
children whom it never reaches at all. To sum it up, some of these 61 
schools are attempts to reach the child whom the church does not in- 
struct ; and others, to conduct a school of religion by supervision, ad- 
ministration, and method superior to those of the Sunday school. 

At present the results are hampered by the fact that the rank and 
file of the movement, uninstructed in the ideals of religious education, 
are carrying into it the ideals of public school education only, and are 
evolving their own technique without the advice and co-operation of 
religious education experts. Yet the experimentation itself is so hope- 
ful that it would well repay the religious educational and church 
leaders to associate themselves actively with this movement. 


V. VARIATION IN TYPE OF WorRK TO MEET COMMUNITY NEEDS 


Perhaps the most interesting and puzzling problem thrown into high 
relief by the movement in the past two years is the problem of “com- 
munity” consciousness. Begging the question of what “community” 
means, may it be said that in any geographical area known as a “com- 
munity” from the standpoint of the nation, where citizens of Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, and Jewish faiths reside, the term “Community Board 
of Religious Education,” arrogated by Protestants, has an ungracious 
ring to it. So far as known, there is no genuine community school of 
religion in existence today. 

Nearest to it, perhaps, comes Van Wert, Ohio. A practically homo- 
geneous town of about gooo, with few Roman Catholic citizens resident, 
it finances through its sixteen churches, a weekday school of religion 
from grades 1 through 6, with 775 children enrolled, taught by Miss 
Cowles, formerly of Gary. One of the several interesting features of 
Van Wert is, that though the school is not on the Gary plan, yet all 
the religious instruction is given during school hours by the simple ex- 
pedient of half of two grades going at the same time to the religious 
instructor, leaving the other two halves with the public school teachers 
for intensive work and individual help. The religious instruction is 
given at the request of the parents, and in all respects the method of 
adjustment is within the law of the state. 

Van Wert is one pole of the “community” problem—the problem 
“of co-operating to make our city a holy city,” to borrow the Malden 
phrase. New York and cities like it, with Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
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and Jewish groups, and many nationalities, is the other pole. The 
situation there is clearly brought out in a recent report made by Dr. 
Hartshorne and Dr. Lawson to the Interdenominational Committee on 
Weekday Religious Instruction, composed of all three religious groups. 

“The main problem back of all our work is the problem of securing 
in New York City any continuous co-operative activity for social ends. 
The conditions of community co-operation are not present in any spot 
or section. There are no geographical communities in our city. New 
York itself is not a real community. The real communities in New 
York are communities of interest and these are geographically all mixed 
up. They overlap; they abutt one another ; they sprawl out along lines 
of travel; they are separated by long distances. The interests of the 
people do not converge upon the city; they diverge from the city. So 
of each block or section, no matter how bounded. New York is ex- 
centric. 

“This distribution of interests and functions is not organic nor co- 
operative, nor organized. It is haphazard and competitive. And it is 
further complicated by the mixture of nationalities, races, religious 
affiliations, economic interests. 

“It is not the people, but the overhead organizations that discuss 
and decide and appoint. And these overhead organizations are not 
rooted in any community. On the contrary, they are hard put to it 
to work in any community. 

“The consequence is that the basis of community co-operation in 
the usual sense is lacking. These facts are not discouraging. They are 
a challenge to our intelligence and to our devotion to the cause of 
world democracy.” 

The New York plan to meet this situation is to select some one sec- 
tion of the city, and there to ask an executive secretary to make an 
accurate study of the situation in order to relate unrelated agencies, 
acquaint all with what each is doing, awaken them to the great gaps 
and wastes in the one common task, and together, Protestants, Roman 
Catholics, and Jews, to formulate a plan to reach all the children in 
that section as part of the religious reconstruction work of the city. To 
that end, all religious bodies in that section will engage to co-operate, and 
no new work will be initiated unless it is evident that new work must 
be started to meet some need. That is to be New York’s type of 
community action, a federation—a principle which is the basis of 
American democracy. 

In conclusion, the developments during the past two years in week- 
day religious instruction have all been frankly experimental. The 
present status is a critical one, demanding the close attention of religious 
education leaders, for upon their statesmanship it depends whether 
three systems of weekday instruction or one grow up in this country. 
Further, if it be true that not more than one-half of the children under 
fourteen in the United States are receiving any kind or degree of 
religious instruction ; if not more than twenty-five percent. in Chicago; 
if only about 353,000 in New, York out of a school register of 821,000; 
then the leadership should soon be forthcoming. “Today’s religious 
education or lack of it is tomorrow’s religion or irreligion.” 
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KNOWN CENTERS OF WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

New York City—78,700 children. Jews, 65,000; Protestants, 700; Roman 
Catholics, 13,000. 

Gary, Indiana—“Community School” of over 2,000, with a high school de- 
partment of over 400; also denominational schools. 

Van Wert, Ohio—Inter-denominational school; 775 children; grades 1 to 6, 
inclusive. 

Toledo—Inter-denominational; 20 centers; also high school department 
with bible credits. 

Dayton, Ohio—One Episcopal church. 

Marietta, Ohio—One Episcopal church. 

Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

Buffalo, N.Y. 

Baltimore, Md.—Seven Presbyterian churches. 

Grand Rapids—One Episcopal church; also high school credits for Bible 
study. 

South Orange, N. J.—Inter-denominational. 

Louisville, Ky—Three Episcopal churches. 

This type of work is also conducted extensively by both Jews and 
Roman Catholics in various parts of the United States. 


Part II 


Week-day Religious Instruction in New York City for 
Public School Children* 


I. Stratus 
The exact number of public-school children receiving religious in- 
struction on weekdays cannot be accurately determined for the reason 
that there is, as yet, no central office to collect data from all religious 
bodies and no way to ascertain the number instructed at home. So 
far as known, the status is as given below. In all groups the term is 
about 40 weeks coinciding with the public-school year; and the classes 
meet at 4 o’clock or later, in vestry rooms or special buildings under 
religious control. 
A. JEWS—Total, about 65,000 
181 Talmud Torah and other schools 
41,000 children—1o15 teachers; 
40 wks. yr., 7 yr. course, 6.5 to 9.5 hrs. wk. 
500 Cheder schools 
14,000 children—1-room schools, traditional course. 
10,000 privately taught 


65,000 at cost of $1,225,000 annually. 
Bureau of Education to standardize and advise; Equipment 
varying from vestry rooms to modern buildings. 
B. PROTESTANTS—Total, about 600-700. 
17 centers, of which 9 are directed by the Protestant Teachers’ 


*A report prepared by Miss Dora W. Davis, Assistant Secretary of The Interdenomi- 
national Committee on Week-Day Religious Instruction. Part II was not read as a part of 
The Annual Survey. 
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Association composed of over 2000 public-school teachers; and the 
others incorporated in the religious work of the local church. 

Controlled by Parish, Episcopal: Church of the Advocate, St. 
Michael’s, St. Luke’s Chapel, St. Paul’s, Trinity Church. 
Lutheran: Christ Church, Atonement. 2nd Reformed Pres- 
byterian. 

Controlled by the Protestant Teachers’ Association, Episcopal: 
St. Mary’s, Bronx, Holy Trinity, Calvary (deaf children). 
Methodist: Calvary, Warren Ave., Bklyn. Baptist: Central 
Park Baptist. Presbyterian: Bethany, Mizpah Chapel. 
Congregational: Forest Avenue. 

Total, 600-700 children ; centers vary from 11-85 ; centers vary from 
1 class to 6 graded classes. 

Confirmation classes of the Lutheran and Episcopal Churches are 
not included. It is to be noted that there is a tendency in the Lutheran 
Church to add classes below the confirmation grades. The total number 
in the Lutheran parochial schools, confirmation classes and weekday 
classes is 7,323 or one-sixth of its Sunday-school enrollment. It is 
estimated by Dr. Wenner that the Lutheran Church reaches only about 
one-third of its children. The Episcopal Church has approximately 
about 3500 children in its confirmation classes. 

C. ROMAN CATHOLICS—tTotal, about 13,000 public-school 

children. 

I. 52centers with about 8000 public-school children taught by about 
600 trained public-school teachers, directed by the Theta Pi Alpha Chap- 
ter composed of about 2000 public-school teachers. 

2. Several parishes conduct their own weekday centers for about 
5000 public-school children. 

N.B. In addition, 138,513 Parish school children receive 2% hours 
weekly of religious instruction. 

II. SIGNIFICANCE 

The above total of about 78,700 public-school children receiving 
weekday periods of formal religious instruction is an index of how 
inadequately the religious bodies of the city are facing the problem of 
religious education. The Protestant Sunday-school enrollment of about 
225,000 children probably does not represent all their children in 
the public schools; nor the 63,000 children in weekday and Sunday 
classes the entire Roman Catholic Public School population; and the 
Jewish program, more adequate than that of the other two groups in 
quality and extent, reaches but about 38% of Jewish school population. 
Subtracting this 353,000 from the school register of 821,000, there 
remain 438,000 public school children for whom religious bodies do not 
account in their religious educational work, though some of these may 
be enrolled in club or recreational work. Another study, recently made 
by Dr. Boville, taking into account also parish schools and the total 
child life of the city, estimates that almost half a million children are 
without any religious training whatsoever from church and synagogue. 
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It is well for New York City that its public schools are not entirely 
godless in effect! 

B. What is being done religiously for the child-life of New York 
City is being done by all groups between the ages of 7 and 14 chiefly. 

C. A unified and graded plan of religious education for the public- 
school child, including worship, instruction in fact, service to others, 
club (social and recreational life), though to be found in the better type 
of Talmud Torah school has not been evolved by any Protestant 
or Roman Catholic center. Any given center may reach the same 
child by several unrelated agencies pulling in various directions, 
and reach his neighbor by none. If religious education means not 
only provision for an intellectual curriculum, but also provision for 
an environment in which to train the child to apply his religion to all 
phases of life in an effort to establish a religious order of society, this 
lack of unified program is fatal. A Board of Religious Education in 
every center is necessary. 

D. In establishing weekday centers in Protestant centers, widely 
divergent tendencies exist. 

1. To superimpose on weekdays informational matter not related 
to the Sunday curriculum; or to relate weekday subject-matter to the 
Sunday curriculum, reconstructing curriculum if necessary. 

2. To associate the weekday instruction with a service of worship 
conducted by a clergyman in a church or chapel thus training the child 
in church attendance and loyalty; or to neglect all correlation with 
worship, except for opening and closing prayer and hymn in a class 
room. 

3. To use play-periods and community service always as training 
periods in religious motivation of manners and conduct, and sometimes 
as drills for subject matter by charades and in preparation for pageants ; 
or to supply hand-work and games as “busy work” and “change” with- 
out reference to content or manner and conduct of children beyond 
a semblance of free and easy “order.” 

4. To establish and control weekday work as an agency of the 
Church; or to offer vestry room facilities to an undenominational or- 
ganization for a religious school drawing upon mixed Protestant groups. 
III. Revatep Issues 

A. State Credits for Bible Study by Board of Regents. 

No such credits are yet given in New York State, though some 
Bible selections are cited as optional reading in the High School English 
syllabus. The Interdenominational Committee an Weekday Religious 
Instruction has taken up the matter of securing credits with the State 
Commissioner of Education, as have also other bodies. 

B. The Board of Regents, on July 6, 1918, amended their rules 
so that the responsibility for the graduation of a pupil from high school 
may be equally divided between the state department of education and 
the local board. This amendment gives the local board considerable 
control over the curriculum and permits credits for subjects like music 
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and Bible study. The City of Elmira is probably the first to take ad- 
vantage of this plan. 

C. Social-Religious Training Course for Graduate Students. 

1. An Interdenominational Committee, composed so far of Presby- 
terians, Methodists and Episcopalians, grants scholarships, and conducts 
training courses through the Department of Religious Education of 
Teachers College, and supervises field-work in city parishes. At pres- 
ent 17 girls are being trained as leaders. 

2. The Bureau of Education, Kehillah, has established the Teach- 
ers’ Institute in which to train teachers of weekday classes. 

D. Vacation Bible Schools. 

In the summer of 1918, the Daily Vacation Bible School Association 
conducted in New York City 51 schools with an enrollment of 9,008 
children, for 6 weeks and the Theta Pi Alpha conducted 8 centers with 
8,548 children for two months. 

Several Protestant churches conduct their own vacation schools. 

D. Manhattanville Survey. 

A survey known as the “Manhattanville Survey’ which includes a 
district somewhat larger, north of 116th street and between the Hudson 
River and 8th Avenue, of about 100 blocks, recently finished by the 
Diocesan Social Service Commission of the Episcopal Church—a survey 
which reached two thirds of the population, 55% of whom are native 
born,—shows that in the group of children 5-6 years old, 47% were 
attending some school of religious education; in the group 7-14 years 
74%; in the group 14-17, 69%. These figures include children re- 
ceiving religious instruction in parish schools. Omitting that percent- 
age a further analysis seems to show that 42% of the children between 
=-14 in this district, attending public or private school or not attending 
school, do not receive any religious instruction. Though these figures 
must be taken with reservations, due to the incompleteness of the sur- 
vey, they indicate the need of co-operative action. 


III. The Movement Toward the Coordina- 
tion of Agencies During the Past Year 


Jay S. STowE.i* 


Coérdination, cooperation, federation and similar words have been 
much in use during the year. If it develops that the millenium is 
after all to be ushered in by talking, then some vast strides have been 
taken in the months which have passed. 

To be sure we have been forced to talk to save our face as religious 
men and women. At atime when political parties could for the moment 
forget their differences in performing a great task, when tradition- 


*The Rev. Jay S. Stowell is one of the Secretaries of the Centenary Movement of The 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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bound nations showed their willingness to pool resources, make large 
concessions, and share honors for the common weal; at a moment when 
the idealist’s dream of a League of Nations seemed almost within 
realization, what could Christian leaders who have long conjured with 
the philosophy of brotherhood do but talk about getting together? 

The year has, therefore, witnessed a considerable number of more or 
less important talk-fests. And to be fair we must record that there 
has been a deal of genuine and sincere earnestness on the part of a 
large number of the talkers. The war has given us an opportunity to 
take a complete undergraduate and postgraduate course in humility. 
The world was on fire and the church found itself not only without a 
clear-cut message, but without the agencies by which it could function 
to provide the material and spiritual comforts which our boys in the 
training camps and at the front so sorely needed. However our 
opinions may differ as to what the church should or should not have 
done, the fact remains that it was impotent and its impotence in a 
moment of need was but the logical result of its narrowness and selfish- 
ness in the past. Little wonder that we are all looking for some avenue 
of escape from a situation so embarassing, so illogical, and so untenable. 

It is not surprising that there was held in Philadelphia at the call 
of the Presbyterian Church of the United States of America, a meeting 
attended by representatives of eighteen denominations to consider the 
question of Christian unity. The only surprise grows out of the fact 
that the call did not come simultaneously from a score of denominations 
instead of one and that the meeting itself did not make a deeper im- 
pression upon the thought and life of the church. A committee was 
appointed at this meeting to arrange for a much larger and more 
representative council to be held not later than 1920. 

Even more recently the movement for a World League of Christians 
has been revived, and some are optimistic as to the outcome. 

All of this is encouraging, but it is to be doubted whether it really 
gets at the root of the matter. The really promising signs would seem 
to lie in other directions. 

Within denominations the attempt at union still goes on. Negotia- 
tions between the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, while temporarily at a standstill, give promise 
of ultimate success. Within certain Lutheran bodies there has been 
a definite and successful attempt at unification. Among the Presby- 
terian and Reformed churches a movement for the unification of their 
foreign mission work is taking place. 

In the more limited field of religious education a number of im- 
portant events have taken place. 

The Commission on Christian Education of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America has been reorganized and made 
to include representatives of various general agencies for religious edu- 


*The two bodies met at the R. E. A. Convention and agreed upon plans of reorganiza- 
tion, division of field, correlation and coéperation. (Ed.) 
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cation such as the Missionary Education Movement, the World’s 
Sunday School Association, The Sunday School Council of Evangelical 
Denominations and other similar organizations. A national convocation 
to consider the subject of Christian education is projected. Just what 
practical results may grow out of the work of this newly formed Com- 
mission we cannot now report as most of the attention up-to-date has 
been given to the question of organization. 

The Educational Committee of the Missionary Education Movement 
and the Lessons Course Committee of the Sunday School Council have 
held two joint sessions for the consideration of the problems involved 
in securing a better correlation of the educational plans of these two 
agencies. It is hoped that out of the work of this joint committee some 
recommendation may come relative to the more effective use of mis- 
sionary educational materials already existing, and that there may be a 
broader mutual understanding relative to materials projected for the 
future. A third meeting of this joint committee is scheduled for April 
oth, 1919. At that time various sub-committees which have been study- 
ing different aspects of the situation will make definite reports. 

One of the most spectacular events of the year has been the launching 
of a vast program of community religious education by the International 
Sunday School Association. This program received its send-off at the 
Buffalo convention of the Association last June, and the Association is 
at present engaged in raising a large sum of money for putting its 
program into effective operation. 

At the annual meeting of the Sunday School Council plans were 
laid for the inauguration of a community program of religious education 
which should be in some real sense responsive to the denominations as 
at present existing and functioning. There seems to be a very strong 
desirability and even probability that these two community programs 
of the International Association and of the Sunday School Council 
will become one. A joint committee of these two bodies is at present 
at work upon the question. It is hoped and expected that the outcome 
of what seemed to be a most unfortunate clash of Sunday-school 
workers will be such a reorganization of the International Sunday 
School Association as will make it a real and acceptable servant of the 
denominations rather than an independent, combative agent.* 

It is among the missionary agencies of the church that some of the 
most interesting developments of the year have taken place. 

The Methodist Centenary has attracted far more than denominational 
attention, possibly because it is the first attempt of any large denomina- 
tion to face seriously its part of the task of world evangelization. The 
educational processes of the denomination have been speeded up to a 
remarkable degree by the injection of new and vital motives, and the 
raising of $80,000,000 has become an incident in a statesmanlike effort 
to lift an entire church to a new level of vision and power. 

The fact that this program has been based upon the most careful 
surveys of actual conditions and needs has given it a carrying power 
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which has been next to irresistible. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
South is working shoulder to shoulder with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in observing the Centenary and these two bodies are sharing 
with the Methodists of Canada in a great celebration to be held at 
Columbus, Ohio, next June. 

The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America has 
launched a great New Era Movement ; the Northern Baptist Convention 
is engaged in promoting a forward movement, and other denominations 
are laying plans for bigger and better things now that the war is over 
and the needs of the world stand so clearly revealed. 

On the 17th of December, 1918, there was called in New York City 
at the suggestion of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, a 
gathering of home and foreign mission board workers. At this gather- 
ing these trained leaders in great humility considered the immense 
task which confronts the Christian church now that the war is finished, 
the task of making democracy safe for the world by giving all men 
everywhere a fair chance at the good things of life. After giving careful 
consideration of the practical matters involved, this group voted un- 
animously to appoint a committee of twenty members to consider the 
feasibility of a united, forward, missionary movement. This committee 
of twenty immediately began to function and the first formal presenta- 
tion of its report was made at the annual meetings of the Home Mis- 
sions Council and the Council of Women for Home Missions and the 
Foreign Missions Conference and the Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Federation. The plan as outlined by this committee of twenty and 
unanimously approved by the bodies just mentioned includes a broad, 
inter-denominational survey of the missionary field at home and abroad, 
a definite organization, an elaborate, educational program and a conti- 
nent-wide campaign for enlisting niissionary workers and for raising 
an immense sum of money for the purpose of Christianizing America 
and of extending Christianity throughout the world. 

A Committee of One Hundred, representing the various interests 
involved has been appointed. This committee held its first meeting 
February 5th and 6th, 1919, in New York City. The plans of the com- 
mittee are beginning to take large and definite form. The movement 
has been enlarged to include all of the benevolent boards of the 
churches. It is to be known as the Inter-Church World Movement of 
North America. This movement for doing a big task in a big way 
through the cooperation of many denominations promises to be the 
most commanding and challenging movement which the church has yet 
begun. If we can really learn to work together and present to the world 
a unified front we shall not need to worry about matters of theology, 
forms of worship, or denominational peculiarities. Church unity and 
all the allied problems will ultimately take care of themselves, if we 
can once center our attention upon the common task of winning the 
world to Jesus Christ with all that is thus involved in the social inter- 
pretation of that task. 
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Just what may come out of this Jnter-Church World Movement of 
North America no one knows and even those whose hopes are highest 
hesitate to give them articulate expression. A new spirit is abroad in 
the air as those who have sat in the council of this new Movement can 
well testify. If there is hope for ultimate union it would seem to lie 
along the line at present mapped out. It took a super-national task to 
force the nations to think and act as one. If the gigantic work now 
facing the Christian church is not sufficient to weld our denominations 
together it is doubtful whether anything under heaven will accomplish 
that result. 

The best panacea for Christian unity which the present writer can 
suggest is a clear vision of the world’s needs. In the face of that we 
do not need to harmonize differences but rather to forget them, and 
to lose selfish ambitions and sectarian aspirations in the fine joy of 
common service. 

And it is some such road as this which will lead to the co-ordination 
of our religious educational agencies. Everywhere there is a pressing 
need. Local churches and communities are confused and distracted. 
Many agencies stand ready to help, but there is no adequate correlation 
of educational programs and the befogged ultimate consumer does not 
know what to do or what to leave undone. 

Probably we do not so much need a reduction of the number of 
agencies at work as an understanding between those agencies which do 
exist, an understanding which will make some sort of a unified local 
program possible. 

Whether the Federal Councils Commission on Christian Education, 
or the Inter-Church World Movement of North America or the joint 
committee of the International Sunday School Association and the 
Sunday School Council is to be the agent for drawing together and 
correlating the multitudinous forces and agencies now operating re- 
mains to be seen. The time is ripe for some prophetic genius with 
clear vision, great force and a kindly spirit to make a large contribution 
to our national and religious life by giving us the courage to do the thing 
that we all know ought to be done, namely, to face our task squarely 
and then to forget all about self and vested interests as we mobilize our 
magnificent forces for the inspiring task of building a new world out 
of the plastic lives of the boys and girls whose training an all-wise 
Creator has committed to our care. ° 














City-wide Organization for Religious Education* 


I. STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES. 


The principle of organization lies in the immediate responsibility of 
the churches for religious education of the people. The work of the 
Sunday school, the week-day school and every form of religious educa- 
tion is a direct responsibility of the church, and therefore of the churches, 
which ought not to be left to or delegated to any agency independent of 
or separate from the churches. Each church separately and the churches 
co-operatively must create and control all responsible agencies directly 
engaged in religious education. 

There are certain methods of promoting religious education which 
can be accomplished only by united effort. It is the task of the Federa- 
tion of Churches to organize for all the churches agencies through 
which they shall co-operate in general community and city-wide promo- 
tion and improvement of religious education. 

There are forms of activity in religious education which can be best 
developed by groups of churches contiguous one to another, or in com- 
munities. It is a part of the function of the Federation of Churches 
to bring such groups into co-operative relationships, to develop their 
efficiencies in conducting community enterprises and to effect co- 
operation in local work amongst the various general church boards 
through their official representatives. 

There are organizations already in the field doing in some cases 
notable types of religious work each in its own way without reference 
to the others, just as individual churches have worked each in its 
own way without reference to the rest. A fundamental principle of 
the Federation of Churches in its program of Religious Education is 
such a co-ordination of the organizations drawing their support from 
the churches and ministering to the membership of the churches as will 
establish common standards, harmonious methods, and such a dis- 
tribution of labor among now existing and new organizations as shall 
produce in every co-operating community a comprehensive and con- 
structive program, for the carrying out of every portion of which re- 
sponsibility will be definitely placed. This would mean in every com- 
munity where a harmonious, co-operating program distributed between 
organizations is worked out, putting the churches back of the program, 
thus making more effective the service of these older organizations. 


II. Atm oF THE COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


1. To quicken in all the churches a recognition of the scope and 
importance of religious education and its absolutely essential place in 
the program of every church and community. 

2. To aid all churches toward a more intelligent understanding of 
method in religious education, to keep them informed on new plans of 
work and in touch with co-operative helpful agencies. 


*A plan directed by the Chicago Federation of Churches and prepared by a special commission 
appointed by the federation. : 
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3. To unite the churches in community groups for co-operative 
effort in religious education by, 

a. Conducting an educational campaign as to ideals and methods. 

b. Organizing the churches in community groups for effective work. 

c. Training leaders. 

d. Formulating standards. 

e. Providing the necessary co-ordinating leadership for a city-wide 
campaign. 


III. LEADERSHIP 


1. A comprehensive commission which shall include representatives 
of the Cook County Sunday School Association, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Young Women’s Christian Association, the 
educational representatives of the general church boards, representatives 
from all types of community service organizations enumerated in 
paragraph 6, of IV below, all community directors of religious education 
who shall be appointed from time to time (and pending such appoint- 
ment, a representative of the Religious Education Council in each co- 
operating community) and such other men and women as are primarily 
concerned with the aims of the commission or who can be of definite 
service to it. 

2. Asmall administrative committe, composed of persons compe- 
tent to deal with problems in education from the scientific as well as the 
religious point of view,— this committee to be nominated by the 
President of the Federation and appointed by the commission, and to 
be responsible for the initiation of all plans and their presentation 
for the approval of the commission. For the sake of promoting the 
co-operation of all agencies in the field, representatives of specific 
agencies will from time to time be asked to sit with this committee. 

3. An executive secretary who will through a central bureau or 
headquarters be the responsible factor in carrying out the plans of the 
commission. 


IV. MetTuHop oF PROCEDURE 


It shall be the duty of the Administrative Committee. 

1. To draft a platform which will define ideals of comprehensive 
religious education. 

2. To provide an administrative bureau or headquarters with 
executive secretary, under the direction of a committee, for the carrying 
out of the plans of the commission for the promotion of a city-wide 
program of religious education. 

3. To bring about community organization in neighborhood groups 
or churches. 

4. To secure the appointment of a competent religious education 
council in each one of the groups desiring to participate. 

5. To conduct surveys. 

a. Acommunity survey in each group which shall include institutions 
and influences for or against religious education. 
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b. An intensive survey in separate churches wherever desired. 

6. To secure the friendly co-operation of all organizations which 
may contribute to the religious and moral education of children, such as 
the day schools, play ground, libraries, museums, musical organizations, 
Y. M. and Y. W. C. A., scouts, camp fire girls, parent teachers’ associa- 
tions, moving picture houses, clubs, etc. This involves the responsbility 
of the commission to secure for every child an adequate program of help- 
ful, healthy play and recreation through the church and other agencies 
in the field. 

7. To arrange for such co-operation between the library of the 
general headquarters of the Religious Education Association and the 
public library facilities of the city, as will result in placing small working 
libraries prescribed for each community on the basis of its religious 
needs in communities co-operating in this enterprise. 

8. To formulate plans for each co-operating community based 
upon a careful survey and investigation in that particular community. 
In general, such plans shall include, 

a. Community training of church school teachers. 

b. Community training in religious music and art. 

c. Community training in social living for children and young people. 

d. Community training for Christian citizenship. 

e. Community training for parental duties and obligations. 

9. To prepare and to circulate a statement of courses of study now 
offered by the educational intitutions of Chicago and vicinity to which 
Sunday school teachers or prospective teachers might be admitted for 
regular work in religious subjects, and to secure the cooperation of these 
institutions in offering additional practical courses as fast as the demand 
for them arises. 

1o. To encourage the institution of church day kindergartens. 

11. Toestablish in such communities as are ready for it opportuni- 
ties for week-day instruction in religion which shall meet the needs of 
children of grammar school grades. 

12. To provide for the needs of young people of high school age 
by suitable courses in the Bible and religion, either on Sundays or week 
days, and to correlate such studies to the high school program. 


REMARK 


It is not the intention of the committee in any of the preceding to 
exhibit a spirit of exclusiveness toward representatives of other than 
Protestant churches, but to welcome co-operation from every source 
and to share such privileges as it is able to bring to any community with 
every family and child desiring to participate. 











News and Notes 


The United States Bureau of Education issues an interesting bul- 
letin, 1919 No. 5, on “Instruction in Music” by Prof. Waldo S. Pratt. 


The United States Department of Labor has arranged for a series 
of conferences on Child Welfare throughout the country in the month 
of June. 


Mrs. Margaret W. Eggleston is Instructor of Methods in Young 
People’s Work at Boston University, with a clinic in the Morgan 
Memorial Church of all Nations. 


The National Institution for Moral Instruction, Washington, D. C., 
publishes in pamphlet form for free distribution the essential part of 
Dr. Wm. J. Hutchins’ “Code of Morals” for children. 


Everyone interested in social hygiene should get the new and most 
valuable pamphlets published by the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice which may be obtained either through your own State Board of 
Health or at 228 First St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


All who are interested in work with boys should send for the 
“Occasional Scout Papers” published by the Boy Scouts of America, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City. Some of these are really important 
statements of fundamental questions. 


The plans of the new church school building of Salem Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., Otto Mayer, Director, show a very elaborate plant 
with generous facilities for all sorts of work. The scheme of arranging 
an office and twenty-seven class rooms on one floor is well worthy of 
examination. 


A circular of the Sunday School Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, Nashville, Tenn., gives an account of the work of their 
Field Secretary to Educational institutions, Dr. B. W. Spilman. His 
plan of visitation of institutions is one which could be used to advantage 
by other boards and agencies. 

¢ 


In the United States the Methodist Church has 108 separate educa- 
tional institutions, while in foreign countries it has fifteen colleges and 
universities, fifty-nine theological and Bible training schools, 122 high 
schools, and 2,771 elementary schools ; the total student body of which 
numbers 98,247. 
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Rev. J. A. Garber, Educational Superintendent for the Brethren 
Church has issued an interesting plea for teacher training amongst his 
people. 


The American College Bulletin, No. 2, January 11, 1919, published 
by the Church Boards of Education, deals with the subject of Education 
under Religious Auspices. 


The American Baptist Publication Society has created the office of 
Director of Religious Education for the new Americans, and Dr. 
William J. Sly will have charge of this work. 


Dr. Fletcher H. Swift, of the University of Minnesota, sends 
“What the Twin Cities Offer to Students,” a booklet packed with infor- 
mation on the best features of life accessible to students at the Uni- 
versity. 


The League of Nations Union, London, has published a striking 
pamphlet on “The Spirit of Internationalism in Education.” It deals 
particularly with the methods of teaching history and national affairs 
at this critical time. 


In connection with our Detroit convention the Detroit Public Library 
prepared a pamphlet giving a list of their more important books on 
religious education. This was circulated in large quantities through the 
city at the time of the convention. 


The circulars of the Central Square Congregational Church, Bridge- 
water, Mass., indicate what can be done in “‘a small Sunday school in 
a small town,” to use the language of one of their bulletins. Their 
printed matter is especially effective in its address to parents calling for 
their co-operation in the work of the school. 


In Chicago a special commission of the City Federation of Churches 
is working out a city wide plan of religious education which it is hoped 
will work in co-operation with the local county Sunday School Associa- 
tion. Prof. Frank G. Ward of the Chicago Theological Seminary is 
Chairman of the Commission. 


A circular of the Boston University Department of Religious Edu- 
cation and Social Service estimates that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church will need, during the next four years, a total of 53,000 trained 
workers, of whom 1700 will be Directors of Religious Education, 
Social Workers and Parish Assistants. The Department is using the 
Morgan Memorial Institution as a laboratory. 
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STANDARDS FOR Boys 


The House of Hope Presbyterian Church, St. Paul, Minn., Rev. 
Ray G. Fletcher, Director of Religious Education, is making a series of 
chart cards covering the four-fold program for boys, ages 15 to 17, in- 
clusive, in the Senior Department of the school. To each boy a ques- 
tionnaire is sent to secure the necessary information on his training and 
habits, the general questions and plan being similar to that of the 
Standard Efficiency Tests. Mr. Fletcher says: 


“After the questionnaire has been filled out we have a personal inter- 
view with the young man and go into detail concerning the four-fold 
problems in his life. No comparison between boys is made. The only 
standard for each fellow is to live up to his best. What his best may 
be is determined, of course, by his heredity, environment and all the 
different things which he possesses, and with which he has to contend; 
for this reason it is unfair to establish a fixed standard for all boys. 
Their capacities are all different, and the conditions under which boys 
live are also different—some having much more favorable surroundings 
than others. 


“We have endeavored to evaluate the items of this four-fold pro- 
gram, as indicated on the reverse side of the chart card, and we attempt 
to credit the boys for all the things they have accomplished. This hav- 
ing been done a chart is made out visualizing his credits, and a line of 
balance drawn averaging his standard level. Wherever he falls below 
this standard a prescription is made out recommending certain definite 
things to be done to bring him up to the standard so that his life will 
be properly balanced.” 


SunpDAY ScHoot ANNIVERSARIES 


English Sunday schools make much of an annual occassion, usually 
in June when the year’s work is rounded out, parents hear accounts of 
the school’s work and a general festival is conducted. The union School 
of Religion, New York City, Prof. H. Hartshorne, Director, combines 
the features of graduation and festival. The announcement of the 
Ninth Anniversary, May 4th and 11th, of this school is as follows: 


On Sunday, the fourth of May, the service at quarter past nine, which has 
been planned by the young people of the school, will bring to a conclusion the 
year’s theme, ‘‘ The Building of the House of Peace.”’ The service will be entirely 
in the hands of the pupils. 


The Graduating Exercises will be held at quarter past nine on Sunday, the 
eleventh. Professor Coe will give the graduating address. 


The Annual Exhibit of the work of the School will be on display in Room 207 
after ten o’clock, May the eleventh, and until after noon on Wednesday the 
fourteenth. 


All friends of the School are cordially invited to attend these Exercises and 
the Exhibit. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS AND ASSEMBLIES 

The larger and more important summer schools and assemblies 
tend to make courses and lectures on religious education a regular 
part of their program. Teachers and executive officers in this field 
find that the demands for lectures not only increase in number, but the 
standards are being raised and much better work is now possible. The 
topics treated indicate two trends: closer and more scientific applica- 
tion for specialists, and a growing appreciation of the immediate signifi- 
cance of religious education to current social and practical problems. 
Courses on ‘Religious Education in the Family,” ‘Social Aspects of 
Religious Education,” ‘Community Organization for Moral and 
Religious Education,” “The School of the Modern Church” and 
“Education and Democracy” are in demand. 


Tue InTERCHURCH WoRLD MoveMENT oF NortH AMERICA 

TuereE has been laid before the various mission boards, executive 
commissions and officials of the evangelical communions of North 
America a plan for united study and united effort to assure the support 
of the mission work of those communions at home and abroad. This 
plan will be submitted to the national bodies of the churches at their 
meetings during the spring and fall of 1919. 

It is proposed that the whole broad field of missions be covered, 
including home and foreign missions in all their branches, Christian 
education in all its aspects and Sunday-school interests of every type. 
Interdenominational agencies of the types above indicated are included 
to the end that there may be close cooperation between all forces. 


A MipsuMMER OPPoRTUNITY 

Tue Northern New England School of Religious Education, form- 
erly the Twin-State School, holds two sessions this year, one at the 
University of Vermont in Burlington, from Aug. 4 to 10, and the other 
at the New Hampshire State College, Durham, Aug. 11 to 17. Both 
these colleges offer attractive living quarters and recreation programs. 
The churches of the two cities are cooperating by pledging a good-sized 
enrollment of students. Classes will be held morning and evening, and 
the afternoons devoted to excursions and good times of all sorts, ample 
opportunities for which are to be found in the beautiful surrounding 
country. The Faculty will be representative of the colleges of the east, 
and includes religious educational experts of national fame. 


Forty-one persons completed the three-year course of the Malden, 
Mass., School of Religious Education. The commencement address 
for this first graduating class was delivered by the general secretary 
of the R. E. A., who also gave the commencement address for the first 
graduating class of the first Institute at Des Moines a number of years 
ago. 

A series of addresses on religious education was given early in May 
at The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy by ‘the general secretary 
of the R. E. A., who also gave the commencement address for the 
graduating class of the Hartford Institute. 








Book Reviews 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGION AND Eruics, Vol. X, edited by James Hast- 
ings. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1919, $7.00 net.) To receive 
this tenth volume helps one to believe that the war really is over. Within 
the space from “Picts to Sacraments,” we turn, first, to “Psychology” 
treated by Prof. Henry J. Watt, of the University of Glasgow, a fairly 
comprehensive, general treatment, just what one has a right to expect from 
a reference work. Prof. Leuba is rather more specialized in his briefer 
treatment of Psychical Research. The special value of the Encyclopaedia 
stands out in such articles as “Roman Religion” by W. Warde Fowler, Fel- 
low at Lincoln, Oxford. Another illustration of special research is the dis- 
sertation of over 15 pages on “Points of the Compass” by T. D. Atkinson. 
One of the strong sections is on “Prayer” with a number of contributors. 
James Stalker is rather disappointing on “Revivals’—though he does 
give refreshing credit to Bushnell’s protest; we looked for greater detail, 
especially as to some of the lesser known features in American types. There 
are very few American writers, while of the impressive scholarship of the 
English contributors there remains no doubt. Does this indicate anything 
of special significance to the scientific study of religion in America? Does 
our general failure to get to fundamental facts account for the apparent 
uncertainty of religious teachers? At all events no student or teacher can 
afford to work without this treasury of knowledge. 

CHRISTIAN TEACHING ON SOCIAL AND Economic Questions, Clarence C. 
Robinson. (Association Press, New York, 1917.) (Z.5) 

How Gop Catts MEN, Frederick Harris. (Association Press, New 
York, 1918, 75c.) (Z.4) 

Marks oF A WorzLD CurisTIAN, Daniel Johnson Fleming. (Association 
Press, New York, 1919, 75c.) (Z.5) 

Man AND THE New Democracy, William A. McKeever. (George H. 
Doran Co., New York, 1919, $1.35.) (N.W.F.) The making of the new 
democracy is not an imposed process but rises in the will of the people ex- 
pressed in popular education that is simple, vital, comprehensive and based 
primarily on human values. Apparently this is the author’s theme, though 
one cannot be certain, for the argument is unorganized and the chapters 
read like disconnected newspaper articles, often very stimulating and pic- 
turesque, with sentences in confused English—doubtless the style of the 
street. With a commanding theme and a writer of reputation we looked for 
a more logical treatment; but it may be this is just the right message and 
proper form for the crowd. 

Tue EpucaTIon oF THE NEw-CanapiaNn, J. T. M. Anderson. (Robert 
M. McBride & Co., New York, 1918, $2.50.) (N.4) Canada has its problem 
of the assimilation of many races; but is is not blind to the difficulties and 
magnitude of the problem. Inspector of Schools, Dr. Anderson, states the 
problem and its complexities and describes the many interesting methods 
used in the schools and community enterprises of the dominion. 

Memory WorK AND PROMOTION REQUIREMENTS, Park H. Miller. (Pres- 
by. Board of Publication, Philadelphia, 1919.) (S.5) 

VocATIONAL GUIDANCE AND THE Pustic ScuHoots, W. Carson Ryan. 
(Government Printing Office, Washington, 1919.) (V.2) 

QUARTER OF A CENTURY OF WAR ON VICE IN THE City OF CHICAGO. 
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(Hyde Park Protective Ass’n and Chicago Law & Order League, 1918.) 
(N.7) 

VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE SuRvVEY, Woman’s Club, Louisville, Ky. (V-.2) 

PREPARATION FOR MINIsTRY IN A NEw Wortp, Samuel Dickey. (Mc- 
Cormick Theol. Sem., Chicago, 1918.) (W.1) 

RuraL SoctaL SuRVEY OF ORANGE TOWNSHIP, BLACKHAWK COUNTY, 
Iowa, George H. Von Tungeln et al. (Iowa State College, Ames.) (N.9c) 

STEWARDSHIP Stories, Emma A. Robinson. (Joint Centenary Commit- 
tee M. E. Church, New York.) (M.2) Stories intended for children on 
the basic ideals of giving and of life-devotion. 

Scoot Biste Reapincs. (Oxford University Press, New York.) (T. 
5.) The Bible arranged for a two- or a three-year course consisting of the 
selections agreed upon by two committees representing English preparatory 
schools. 

Tue Reticious Epucation oF ADOLESCENTS, Norman E. Richardson. 
(Abingdon Press, New York, 1918.) (G.3) An introductory study of 
the psychology of adolescents presented in a practical form and designed as 
a training school text book. It is likely to be especially useful as a beginning 
study for parents and lay people. : 

Tue Pupit, Part I The Pupil, The Teacher & The School, Wade C. 
Barclay. (Methodist Book Concern, New York, 1918.) (S.7) A text 
book for training classes which shows a wide acquaintance with the recent 
material, not only in the psychology of the pupil but in the educational 
methods from the practical point of view. This will be one of the most 
useful texts. 

THE CHILDREN’s CrusapE—A Centenary Pageant for the Sunday School, 
Madeleine Sweeny Miller. (Methodist Book Concern, New York, 1919, 
asc.) (5.6) 

TEACHER’S MANUAL FOR THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL, John Bayne Ascham. 
(Abingdon Press, New York, 1918, $0.50 net.) (S.8-13) A well arranged 
senior text. The teacher who can get the class to follow the suggestions 
for additional study will find this course highly stimulating. — 

Tue CuurcH AT Work IN COLLEGE AND UNIveErsItTy, Paul Micou. 
(Morehouse Pub. Co., Milwaukee, 1919, $1.00.) (U.3) The problems of 
religious education in the college and university with a special reference to 
the responsibility of the churches. The author has made a serious study of 
this field in connection with his work on the Episcopal Board of Religious 
Education and here makes a number of good practical suggestions both with 
regard to organization and to programs with students. 

Tue CuHILp’s Unconscious Minn, Wilfrid Lay. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York, 1919, $2.00.)' (G.2) The author insists that the failures and 
shortcomings of current education are due to the neglect of what he calls 
the unconscious mental life of the individual and of the members of his 
society. There is much that is helpful in this book but it is buried in psy- 
chology that no scientist would recognize and extreme suggestions of method 
that are not likely to be found practicable. 

SoctaL Reconstruction, A General Review of the Problems and Survey 
of Remedies. (Committee on Special War Activities, National Catholic 
War Council, Washington, 1919.) (N.6) 

Curist IN Everypay Lire, Edward I. Bosworth; UNDER THE HIGHEST 
LEADERSHIP, John Douglas Adam. (Association Press, New York, 1918, 
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75c each.) (Z.4) Books for personal study arranged on the daily portion 
plan. 

Year Book oF THE CHURCHES, 1919, Clyde F. Armitage. (Federal 
Council of Churches, New York, 1919, 75c.) The annual invaluable hand- 
book of information on the Evangelical churches and their organizations. 


ALTRUISM—ITs NATURE AND VARIETIES, George Herbert Palmer. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1919, $1.25 net.) The basis of altriusm lies in the 
social self, in the fact that essentially we cannot be purely individualistic. The 
stages of the development of altruism are: Manners, that is customs of adjust- 
ment to the ways of others; Gifts, that is the attitude of benevolence and 
Mutuality, the merging of the cooperative life in the common good. The last 
and highest is achieved through love, broadened by social justice and this in 
its fulness becomes a way of service for every life. The book is especially keen 
in the neglected field of the ethics of charity and benevolences. 

How THE BiBLE Grew, Frank G. Lewis. (University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1919, $1.50 net.) (S. 8-14). This is a history—or a story of the Bible 
which is different from others in that it begins at the beginning with the account 
of the formation of the first books and their forerunners, and brings us down to 
our own day. It is arranged in an interesting manner and should be a practical 
text for Junior Colleges and Adult classes. 

Tue Arms OF TEACHING IN JEWISH ScHoots, Louis Grossmann. (Teachers’ 
Inst. of Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1919.) The first part of this 
interesting book takes up the work of teaching in each of the grades of a Jewish 
religious school; it is the most comprehensive treatment which has yet appeared 
for these schools. The second half deals with special phases, such as the teacher’s 
relations to public education, to the community and to special opportunities 
and forms of materials. The author has made a valuable and usable contribution 
to the pedagogy of religion. 

INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY, Ozora S. Davis and Grace T. 
Davis. (Association Press, New York, 1919, $1.00.) (Z.5) 


THE TRAINING OF THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE, Minnie E. Kennedy and Minna 
M. Meyer. (Methodist Book Concern, New York, 1917, 4oc.) (S.3W) 
This will help both teachers and officers—also parents and pastors—te think 
through certain seriously neglected aspects of religious training. There are 
eight brief chapters on worship—including “worship through offering,” 
and “through service,” two on prayer, one on “testimony” and one on the 
devotional use of the Bible. 


ReELIGIous EpucAaTION AND Reconstruction, Norman E. Richardson. 
(Abingdon Press, New York, 1919.) (F.o) Address before the Sunday 
School Council insisting that “The period of reconstruction must be a period 
of religious rejuvenation as well as awakened humanistic interest.” 


CHRISTIANITY’S UNIFYING FUNDAMENTAL, Henry F. Waring. (George 
H. Doran Co., New York, 1919, $1.25 net.) Some of the lesser problems in 
modern religious thinking are discussed in an informal manner, so that 
there is help for those who are intellectually perplexed on science and 
religion ; but, what of the weightier matters that are staggering men’s souls 
today ? 


A History or Latin America, William W. Sweet. (Abingdon Press, 
New York, 1919, $3.00 net.)- (Q.9F) A comprehensive and thorough 
study, with maps, views and tables, which help one to get at the real color of 
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life in South America. A book that all ought to read in order better to 
know our neighbors in the apartment below. 


Day Arter Day, J. Wilbur Chapman. (Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion, Philadelphia, 1919, 4oc.) (P.4) Selections for daily devotional read- 
ings and prayers for thirteen weeks intended for family worship. 


EXPLAINING THE BritIsHERs, Frederick Wm. Wile. (George H. Doran 
Co., New York, 1919, $1.00 net.) (N.4) A book to be read by youth; 
we welcome whatever will—as this will—help the nations to better and 
more intelligent sympathy. 

Tue GERMAN CONSPIRACY IN AMERICAN EpucaTIoN, Gustavus Ohlinger. 
(George H. Doran Co., New York, 1919, $1.25 net.) (T.8) The facts here 
set forth serve to warn us today of the possibilities of propaganda, of many 
sorts, which would seek to determine through the schools what the people 
shall think. 

Heart MESSAGES FROM THE Psatms, Ralph W. Keeler. (Abingdon 
Press, New York, 1919, 50c.) (S.8-12) While most disappointing if re- 
garded as a text-book in a series, those who enjoy devotional reading in 
modern and practical terms will find pleasure in this book. 

Tue ADVENTURE OF Lire, Robert W. Mackenna. (Macmillan Col, New 
York, 1919, $1.25.) Here is an interesting possibility the issue of which 
does not disappoint one; given a trained physician, facing the horrors of 
human waste and suffering on the battle-field, what will be his reactions to 
the problems of pain, man’s freedom and all that make the mystery of life. 
His answers are most helpful. 

THE GOSPEL IN THE LIGHT OF THE GREAT War, Ozora S. Davis. (Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1919, $1.25.) (N.W.Q.) Facing a changed world what 
should be the method and the message of the preacher? Pres. Davis analyses 
the thought of the hour in its relations to great religious concepts and shows 
where the minister may find his “sermon stuff’ and what his homiletical 
method may be. 

Rurat Lire, Charles J. Galpin. (Century Co., New York, 1918, $2.50.) 
Here is a study of the rural dwellers and of country communities which is 
human, social and idealistic all the way through. But it has been written 
on the ground; it deals with realities. The personal and social problems of 
rural living lead up to pointed discussion of the possibilities of neighborhood 
organization, especially of the use of the school and the church. Professor 
Galpin’s emphasis on the use and value of the latter is especially noticeable. 


Tue Kincpom Tuat Must BE Buitt, W. J. Carey. (Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1919, $1.00.) A happy concept, well-executed—to tell the lay- 
men, in dignified yet non-technical language what are the opportunities of 
the Christian fellowship, especially in Episcopal churches. 


Our Immortatity, D. P. Rhodes. (Macmillan Co., New York, 1919, 
$2.00.) (B.6) Can we be absolutely sure of immortality, and, if so, what 
will be the consequences of this certitude on the outstanding problems of 
human conduct? A highly interesting discussion. 


Tue Democratic MovEMENT 1N Asta, Tyler Dennett. (Association 
Press, New York, 1918, $1.50.) (Q.9F) The educational, social and com- 
mercial aspects of the foreign missionary movement presented in a most 
attractive manner. 














The Religious Education Association Annual 
Reports 
STATISTICAL REPORT 
(For year ending April 30, 1919) 


I. CONVENTIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Annual Convention; Meetings 30, Addresses............--- 72 
*Local Conferences, approx. 125, Addresses.............+- 580 
Public addresses by-General Secretary............cesecceees 230 
Miles traveled by General Secretary............00+eeeeeseee 38,800 


II. PuBLicaTIONs 
1. By Copies 











Magazine, RELiGiIous EDUCATION, Copies............s+++005 19,000 
New Pamphlets and circulars, (2) ....:....cccsccecccsecces 76,000 
OR FROME vb cistecvescbeciesvecrteenseeesecsnratuerin 80,000 
gs TTT eT re 169 
175,169 
2. By Pages 

Re eee eee err err ere er 152 
COC GO: DN. oc vn cbc cetcecs esse eccndesadeeseiecwes 36 
Pages, published through other agencies................+60- 320 
Pages of six issues of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION........+...0++ 440 
948 

III. Exursir anp Liprary 
‘Traveling. TEanibiE; : QHO006. 6.2. 0 acs cs vcvetsccncsdvetessiesa 250 
Temvee Bs GES. oo cc cvscnseeics sectatecestesates 280 
Central Exhibit: Library, volumes. ........00..scscccccccess 6,063 
Lone GAOGIE én w3:0 046d vgn wine octeseckatictesnensiubadaee 300 
Pamphlets and Exhibit pieces..................4. péasvevees 12,700 
19,593 

IV. Bureau or INFORMATION 
Jnquisies qnewered, SOGOON. . cvececceeedsdcsceseecccneaces 9,300 
CO 04a ke ha hi vib 6.00 Ka cene deci dcehedecevncaxee 420 
Pamphilets sent out, R. EB. Aw 2... cccesccccscctesccccscsccs 128,000 
ee  erererrerrererre ry rrr yer re 50,000 
Present-:métnbership of the R. E. A... .5.... ccc ses secccccess 3,216 
Total number of persons reached by the Office, over.......... 200,000 


*Includes only those reported in some way to the office. 
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The Annual Report of the General Secretary 


Henry F. Cope, A.M., D.D. 


Nineteen-eighteen, the never-to-be-forgotten year! The year of 
grave doubts, deep fears, high hopes, splendid rejoicing and serious 
problems. A year when the minds of men were absorbed with the 
conflict of things, when we were all told that there was only one aim 
for which all other interests should be laid on one side, the culminating 
year of the great conflict of history. That the Association lived and 
grew through this year and the three preceding is good evidence of 
vitality and of a real and essential place in the world. Yet this year 
has been one of increased efficiency in many of the Departments of 
the Association. The fundamental work of The Council, as revealed 
in the program of the convention, is the most notable achievement of 
voluntary effort. The Commission on Standardization in the section 
of Teachers of the Bible in Colleges continues its work. Certain forms 
of cooperative efforts with denominational Boards have been carried on 
with useful results. 

The usual activities have been maintained at headquarters; publica- 
tions, bureau of information, library, exhibits, and personal service. 
The number of local conferences decreased under war conditions. It 
was necessary to reduce the size of the magazine, owing to the very 
great increase in cost of printing and publication. In general the costs 
of operation have increased fully thirty-five per cent. Only by the 
exercise of rigid economy, some of which cannot be continued without 
impairing our usefulness, has it been possible to report, as we can at 
this time; “All bills paid and a balance in the treasury.” 


THE OUTLOOK 

What of the general outlook? This review of the customary work 
of the Association does not indicate that it has moved on placidly un- 
conscious of a world in convulsion, The year has brought changes 
profoundly affecting all education. These changes have been most 
significant in the realm of thought and ideals and, therefore, of the 
most vital significance to religious education. 

One hesitates to interpret these times, so many prophets have lost 
prestige of late. But one can describe some of the signs of the times. 
In the sphere of religion we see doubt, hesitation, confession of in- 
sufficiency before a great world problem and, yet with all this, clearness, 
definiteness and certainty at a few outstanding points, certainty that 
the hope of the future lies in the childhood of today, certainty of duty 
to prepare this childhood for religious-social living, certainty in the 
churches of larger responsibility for children, certainty of enlarging 
community programs and of the overhauling and recasting of the 
machinery and method of training the young. In a word, whatever 
hesitation and doubt there may be, in the field of religious education, 
there is a consciousness that daily becomes clearer of a splendid, im- 
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pressive and serious duty. We have reached a stage of high-tension 
interest in certain aspects of religious education. 

Sixteen years of the Association’s history have witnessed greater 
changes than even its most sanguine founders dared to hope. Those 
changes are too recent to need reciting; in general they are quite 
familiar. But some of the effects of these changes profoundly affect 
the position and service of the Association. Sixteen years ago it was 
the one organization advocating an educational concept of the Sunday 
school, a larger measure of instruction and training for all children, 
religious training in the family, modern and more adequate religious 
courses in colleges and universities, attention to educational theory 
in theological seminaries, and the adoption of educational programs in 
such agencies as the Christian Associations. All this was based on the 
application of modern educational science to religious work and the 
acceptance of the religious purpose in educational work. 

Now, today, it is possible to find specific agencies either created for 
or adapted—or converted to these purposes. The various general 
Church Boards for Sunday schools have become Boards of Education ; 
whatever their shortcomings, they have their faces toward the educa- 
tional ideal and they are promoting plans that cannot but lead, as a rule, 
to a closer application of educational principles. The college and 
university situations are cared for by The Council of Church Boards of 
Education, the Association of Church Colleges and The Conference of 
Church Workers in State Universities. Even in the case of the family, 
which apparently remains without general re-enforcement, there are, 
in several church communions, special commissions and boards ap- 
pointed to promote family religious education. 

Such a statement does not mean that there is equal progress every- 
where; it does not mean that we have reached an educational millenium. 
But it does mean that, to a most remarkable degree, often far beyond 
that which the prophets outlined as desirable a few years ago, there 
has been acceptance and application of the principles for which the 
R. E. A. most distinctly stood. Time would fail even to enumerate the 
specific instances of educational advance but one general fact affords 
impressive emphasis: about no other problem today is there a similar 
common and unified consciousness running through all the church 
agencies, and the immediate perplexity has been created by the rapid 
rise of agencies, activities and propaganda for religious education. It 
has passed from apathy, through hostility, to positive activity so varied 
and forceful as to create the problem of competition and duplication. 
Religious education has become a vital interest for which numerous 
bodies are competing; what was regarded as the harmless hobby of a 
few academic theorists has become the keen interest of practical, or- 
ganization propagandists. In all this we rejoice, nor do we have serious 
fears that the problems of adjustment are insuperable. 

But the question arises, Does this situation mean that the R. E. A. 
has accomplished its work and may now leave its program to the newly 
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converted partisans? That would be the case if the Association had 
been organized to carry through a single specific task, for, on the’ 
whole, the program of particular reforms which it advocated has been 
carried into active realization. But the Association was organized to 
declare a principle and to promote its application to whatever situations 
might arise in its field. The educational principle is not of the type 
which gives birth to one set of methods and then expires. The newly 
awakened educational consciousness is but beginning its work. There 
are as many problems before us today as there were sixteen years ago. 
Progress gives rise to problems ; to ascerid one step is to discover another 
before. Education is ever in evolution. Instead of being a patent 
method, a proprietary prescription or panacea which we can now apply 
and count the patient as cured and the physician as discharged, it ap- 
pears as a field of scientific knowledge which we are just beginning to 
discover. There is just as great need for educational leadership as there 
was years ago. 

We can rejoice over something much more significant than the 
record of reforms accomplished, and that is a spirit of divine discontent 
created. With all our progress we are more impressively than ever 
conscious of shortcoming and of problems. Now that fact is the very 
ground of our confidence and it is a call to continued service. We have 
increased our faith in religious education because its possibilities have 
proved to be so great, because it has the evidence of a vital method, one 
which develops as the situation with which it deals develops. 

The time has not yet come to dispense with agencies of leadership. 
Indeed the whole social-religious situation is so packed with problems, 
so pregnant with possibilities of vast changes, so likely to call for new 
and large developments that there never was a time before when wise 
and competent leadership was more seriously needed. Nor was there 
ever before a time when all the forces of religion were more urgently 
called upon to unite in order to secure the aid of every source of in- 
formation, of light and leading. 

The following facts suggest the need for a general association of in- 
clusive leadership: 

(1) We have not yet effected the adoption of scientific method. 
We have not yet secured real connection between the scientific groups 
in education and those working practically in religious education. The 
need for fundamental research in religious education is not commonly 
recognized. Congratulate ourselves as we may on progress, the fact 
remains that the major part of effort is invested in promoting rule-of- 
thumb methods, that guess-work takes the place of knowledge, that 
large sums of money are spent in promoting plans concerning which no 
one has any definite knowledge as to their fitness. There is, however, 
the beginning of a demand for scientific research work which would 
result in a body of facts upon which method could be based. It is quite 
‘generally conceded that no other body but the R. E. A. is fitted and 
equipped to carry forward work of this character. Some beginnings 
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have been made, the fruits of which appear in the work of The Council 
for the past two years. Here, however, is a very definite field in which 
the Association must enlarge its service. Of the need there can be no 
question. Nor can there be doubt as to the possibility and advantage 
of having one general professional body undertake this service for all. 

(2) We face the problems of new phases of religious education: 
fundamental questions of method. Are the graded curricula the final 
word? Is instruction the main method? Problems of economic 
factors, of social factors, of the definite strata unreached by churches, 
of the great numbers untouched by the spirit we call American and 
ignorant of our language and traditions. The extension of the programs 
of churches in time, forms of work and persons and the development 
and proper use of a professionally trained force. The development of 
social forms to furnish a religious experience to growing lives. The 
correlation of the community life—work, recreation, amusements, 
health—and its many institutions into a common helpful force of educa- 
tion, the use of leisure for purposes of true culture; readjustments to 
developing community consciousness and adjustments to developing 
spiritual ideals and responsibilities in public education. 

(3) We face the problems of a new world. Is it anything to 
religious education that in the hour when the world stands staggered 
by its moral and spiritual problems, organized religion has no voice in 
it? Further, in a new world, whose possibilities we cannot forecast, 
what should be the aim of religious education with the young? We 
speak of reconstruction ; are our programs of religious educational work 
reconstructive? We speak of democracy as the world’s highway; are 
our programs of religious education preparatory for what the dem- 
ocracy of tomorrow must be? 

(4) We face the necessity for a common training in religion that 
will make real, effective religious unity possible, that will make anything 
else impossible. The religious world knows that it must come into ef- 
fective unity. A real world-society is not possible with a divisive, 
competing, warring religious society. Peace must be practiced where it 
is preached. But our present training of the young is still based on 
divisive lines; it is the inheritance of a dominant denominational con- 
sciousness; it is largely responsible for perpetuating paralyzing di- 
visions. A new religious educational program is needed that will not 
only train in tolerance but will go much farther, it will emphasize re- 
ligious living in social terms so vitally that nothing will be possible 
other than working, thinking and organizing in common. 

(5) There is much work for an agency of coordination and co- 
operation. A useful service which the R. E. A. can render, one which 
is not possible to any other agency, is that of nucleating all the varied 
groups working in this field. There is that in religious education which 
is common to all groups of Protestants, to Catholic and Jew, and to 
other faiths to a lesser degree. All men of good will heartily desire to 
see amongst these divisions greater cooperation, and an approximation 
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to acommon program. Within the larger groups of faiths are the many 
smaller ones; it is not the immediate mission of the R. E. A. to fuse 
these nor to effect union between the greater groups, but it is the mission 
of the Association to make effective in the work of all certain principles 
which remain unchanged wherever they are applied, to promote the 
educational method in which there are no creedal differences, and to 
aid, without partiality, any who desire greater efficiency in educational 
work. 

The Association serves all; whatever helpful methods it can develop 
are at the service of all. It does effect a kind of unity as it does two 
things, inspires all to face in a single direction, and aids all to adopt 
common methods. Fellowship in the service of religious education af- 
fords an experience of united effort on a high level. Here men find 
a company of a common aim, a democracy of the spirit. 

(6) There is need of a general agency to lay upon the public con- 
science the imperative need of religious education and to enlighten the 
public mind as to its meaning. The Association feels in no small degree, 
the responsibility of its faith. It has the vision of a world where re- 
ligion is regnant; it is the vision of the holy city, the community of 
the saints to which all men shall belong, the common family life of all. 
It holds this as a possible event, as a certainty provided certain con- 
ditions are met. It holds this faith in days of doubt. Men in this hour, 
religious men, are asking whether there is any hope for the world. The 
kind of salvation they expected has not come; their faith in formalized 
religion has received many rude jolts. The revival of religion on which 
they counted has not arrived. On the contrary the war has turned the 
minds of men back to the material, and it has caused men to wonder 
whether religion has any meaning or power to save the world today. 
But we hold to this faith, that if the young may be trained to take life 
in spiritual terms, if they may learn the ways of a spiritual society, we 
will have something greater far than a revival of religion, we will have 
the realization of religion in all the affairs of men. 

The program of religious education is not less than the recon- 
struction of society through the wills of men. It has before it something 
far greater than an intellectual standard of religious knowledge; it 
has a social standard of religion functioning as the constant motive 
and guide in all life. It sees a new world, new in its conditions, new 
in its human relations, new in its purposes, new in its methods because 
the divine law of life as love and sharing has been written in all wills. 
To hold out always, clear and high, this faith is the prophetic function 
of the Association. Somewhere there must be such a group as this, 
gathered up from all parties and all divisions, from all points of view, 
free from the trammels of tradition, free from the limitations of great 
organization considerations. This is a part of its service of professional 
leadership. In an important sense the professional must be prophetic, 
that is, it must have the entire freedom of the truth; it must have 
freedom to follow wherever light breaks out; it must have scientific 
reverence for truth, and it must lead others in its high ways. 
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But such a responsibility for faith involves certain duties. The 
prophetic organization must mediate its vision to the agencies by which 
it can be realized. It must make the vision clear and compelling to all 
men; the prophet must preach, must persuade, must awaken those 
who sleep, and quicken dull hearts and stir lethargic consciences. There 
are few things more needed than this, that men shall be stirred to 
realize the immediate need of religious education, that they shall be 
aroused to see tomorrow in the child today. 


BUDGET 1919-1920 


Salat, Goh GONG. «6 ocd ceccewicesasencsvivs $6,200.00 
Salary, CBee AMMGMEE, 20 cccccccscsndcucccntesasecn 1,600.00 
pO PC TT Tr OTT TE TTETT TTT OL TTT LETT 960.00 
Clee and Tes PUNO. 2.0 oc cccvestditeccccenvecine 100.00 
Postage, Express & Telegrams.........ccccccccccccccecs 800.00 
PR SE 6. bb vc en senda ccvevckseevasusengaaat "2,300.00 
Circulars, Pamphiets & Stationery... .........ccccccccees 400.00 
Pi, Se oe Ns oc vice dvcvccasesvesseuesasens 275.00 
Inbowest, Aatiee & Motands. . 2... 2c ccccscnsscesesaves 120.00 
RROD ida ckkeanndethaesees sencsaevéeneoteveenneeeees 500.00 
TREE oi he caves vecnesscevaedevawgecesewhwanees 200.00 
COE BE 6k divs cn ccvccesveavedinncedentaceeavan 500.00 
CIN beanie sc cvansdececsuswesweasassdenaneeeen 200.00 

$14,155.00 

EstiMATED INCOME 

Eee re yer Tr Teer reer Tre $8,400.00 
CID hc ei a ce ncadendsndeckadeedekeeenyuneseen 5,500.00 
PED vice we ccs ccevscnswevancedyenteenaendnaen 250.00 

$14,150.00 


*Only bills paid through the R. E. A. Treasurer appear in the “Convention Account;” all 
local expenses being paid by a special committee in the convention city. 











THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS, 1919-20 


All the officers of the Association were nominated, on the report of 
the Nominative Committee, by the Association at the annual meeting, 
on March 19th, and were elected at the annual meeting of the corpora- 
tion held at the office in Chicago on April 15th. 

PRESIDENT 
Arthur C. McGiffert, Ph.D., LL.D., President, Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York. 
First VicE-PRESIDENT 
Sir Robert A. Falconer, Litt.D., President, The University of Toronto. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 
President Clarence A. Barbour, D.D., Rochester Theological Seminary, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Prof. William Adams Brown, Ph.D., Union Theological Seminary, New 

York City. 

Pres. Samuel P. Brooks, LL.D., Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 
Hon. P. P. Claxton, Ph.D., U. S. Commissioner of Education, Wash- 

ington, D C. 

President Charles W. Dabney, LL.D., University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
Miss Caroline B. Dow, Dean National Y. W. C. A. Training School, 

New York, N. Y. 

President William H. P. Faunce, LL.D., Brown University, Providence, 

R. I. 

Rev. Dean George Hodges, LL.D., Episcopal Divinity School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Pres. William T. Foster, Ph. D., Reed College, Portland, Ore. 

Mr. Robert H. Gardiner, Gardiner, Maine. 

Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, Sc.D., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 

Tenn. 

Right Rev. William Lawrence, D.D., Bishop of Massachusetts, Boston, 

Mass. 

Bishop William F. McDowell, D.D., Washington, D. C. 
President William R. Poteat, D.D., Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, 

WC. 

President Edward P. Robertson, Ph.D., Wesley College, University, 

N. Dak. 

President Mary E. Woolley, Ph.D., Mt. Holyoke College, So. Hadley, 

Mass. 

Rey. J. C. Robertson, D. D., Toronto. 
DrrEcToRs AT LARGE 
Mr. William M. Birks, Montreal, Canada. 
Rev. Carey Bonner, London, England. 
Rev. William H. Boocock, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dean Charles R. Brown, D.D., New Haven, Conn. 
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Right Hon. Viscount Bryce, LL.D., London, England. 
Mr. George W. Coleman, Boston, Mass. 

President A. Gandier, LL.D., Toronto, Canada. 
President Caleb F. Gates, LL.D., Constantinople, Turkey. 
Mr. Henry N. Holmes, F.R.G.S., Sydney, Australia. 
Rev. Edward L. King, M.A., Belguam, India. 

Rev. Hiram H. Lowry, D.D., Peking, China. 

Prof. Paul Monroe, Teachers College, New York, N. Y. 
Bishop Edward D. Mouzon, D.D., Dallas, Texas. 
President Edgar Y. Mullins, D.D., Louisville, Ky. 
President Charles S. Nash, D.D., Berkeley, Calif. 

Rev. Principal E. T. Rexford, D.D., Montreal, Canada. 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 

(For the term ending 1926:) 

Dr. Caroline Hazard, Peace Dale, R. I. 
Mr. David R. Forgan, Chicago. 
Dean Shailer Mathews, Chicago. 

The Six General Officers, ex-officio, and 
Rev. Wm. C. Bitting, D.D., St. Louis. 
Prof. Geo. A. Coe, LL.D., New York. 

Mr. M. E. Greenebaum, Chicago. 

Mr .Richard C. Hall, Chicago 

Mr. Henry. H. Hilton, Chicago. 

Rev. Richard C. Hughes, D.D., Madison. 
Pres. Harry Pratt Judson, LL.D., Chicago. 
Pres. Henry C. King, LL.D., Oberlin. 
Pres. Wm. D. Mackenzie, LL.D., Hartford. 
Bishop Thomas Nicholson, D.D., Chicago. 
Francis G. Peabody, LL.D., Cambridge. 
Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., New York. 

Mr. Robert L. Scott, Chicago. 

Mr. Lucius Teter, Chicago. 

Prof. Herbert L. Willett, Ph.D., Chicago. 


STATE DIRECTORS 
California—Rev. Edward L. Parsons, Berkeley. 
Colorado—Bishop Frances J. McConnell, D.D., Denver. 
Connecticut—Prof. A. J. W. Myers, Hartford. 
Georgia—Prof. H. H. Harris, B.D., Atlanta. 
Illinois—Prof. W. J. Davidson, Ph.D., Evanston. 
Indiana—Thomas C. Howe, LL.D., Indianapolis. 
Iowa—President John H. T. Main, Ph.D., Grinnell. 
Kansas—Pres. D. W. Kurtz, D.D., McPherson. 
Kentucky—Prof. W. C. Bower, Lexington. 
Massachusetts—Dr. Sidney A. Weston, Boston. 
Michigan—Rev. Orlo J. Price, Lansing. 
Minnesota—President Donald J. Cowling, Ph.D., Northfield. 
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Missouri—Prof. Granville D. Edwards, Columbia. 
Montana—Prof. Mark G. Inghram, Red Lodge. 

New Jersey—Prof. Edwin L. Earp, Madison. 

New York—Rev. Herbert W. Gates, M.A., Rochester. 
Ohio—Prof. T. S. McWilliams, Cleveland. 

Ontario, Can.—Rev. R. Douglas Frazer, D.D., Toronto. 
Oregon—Rev. Josiah Stansfield, Portland. 
Pennsylvania—Dr. Rufus W. Miller, Philadelphia. 

Rhode Island—Prof. Henry T. Fowler, Ph.D., Providence. 
Tennessee—Dr. E. B. Chappell, Nashville. 

Texas—Prof. Jesse L. Cunninggim, Dallas. 
Virginia—Pres. W. A. Webb, Lynchburg. 
Washington—President S. B. L. Penrose, D.D., Walla Walla. 
West Virginia—Prof. G. W. Deahl, Morgantown. 
Wisconsin—Prof. John P. Deane, Beloit. 


The Council 


President—Prof. Hugh Hartshorne, Ph.D., Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York City. 

Vice-President—Prof. Luther A. Weigle, Yale University. 

Executive Secretary—Miss Susan Mendenhall, Secretary Missionary 
Education Movement, New York City. 

Recording Secretary—Rev. William I. Lawrance, Th.D., Department 
Religious Education, American Unitarian Association, Boston, 
Mass. 

ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
For ONE YEAR, UNTIL 1920. 
Rev. Florence Buck, American Unitarian Association. 
Prof. Mark May, Ph.D., Syracuse University. 
For Two Years, UNTIL 1921. 
Rev. A. J. W. Myers, Ph.D., Hartford School of Rel. Pedagogy. 
Rev. Lester Bradner, Bd. of Rel. Ed., Prot. Epis. Church. 
For THREE YEARS, UNTIL 1922. 
Prof. Henry B. Robins, Ph.D., Rochester Theological Seminary. 
Prof. Norman E. Richardson, Ph.D., Boston School of Theology. 
MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 

Athearn, Prof. Walter S., (1920) Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Bower, Prof. W. C., M. A. (1925) Transylvania College, Lexington, 
ae 

Boocock, Rev. William H., D.D., (1923) First Presbyterian Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bradner, Rev. Lester, Ph.D., (1925) Board of Religious Education, 
Protestant Episcopal Church, New York City. 

Buck, Rev. Florence, (1923) Associate Secretary Department Religious 
Education, American Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. 

Chalmers, Rev. William E., D.D., (1923) Educational Director, Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Chamberlin, Miss Georgia L., (1921) Institute of Sacred Literature, 
Chicago. 

Coe, Prof. George A., Ph.D., LL.D., (1924) Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. 

Cope, Rev. Henry F., M.A., D.D., (1920) General Secretary R. E. A., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Davies, Rev. J. W. F., (1922) Director Community House, Winnetka, 
Til. 

Doggett, L.L., Ph.D., (1925) Pres. International Y. M. C. A. Training 
School, Springfield, Mass. 

Dow, Miss Caroline B., (1925) Dean National Y. W. C. A. Training 
School, New York City. 

Drake, Prof. Durant, Ph.D., (1921) Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 

Eliot, Rev. Samuel A., D.D., LL.D., (1923) Pres. American Unitarian 
Association, Boston, Mass. 

Evans, Prof. Herbert F., Ph.D., (1925) Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
Iowa. 

Fergusson, Rev. E., Morris, M.A., (1921) Secretary Maryland Sunday 
School Association, Baltimore, Md. 

Galloway, Prof. Thomas W., (1923) Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

Gates, Rev. Herbert W., M.A., (1924) Director, Brick Church Institute, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Groves, Prof. Ernest R., (1924) New Hampshire College, Durham, 
N. H. 

Harris, Prof. H. H., B.D., (1925) Candler School of Theology, Atlanta. 

Hartshorne, Prof. Hugh, Ph.D., (1920) Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 

Holmes, Prof. Henry W., (1922) Harvard University. 

Hunter, Mrs. Henry W., (1925) First Congregational Church, Oak 
Park, IIl. 

Kendrick, Prof. Eliza H., Ph.D., (1920) Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Kent, Prof. Charles F., Ph.D., (1924) Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Kilpatrick, Prof. W. H., Ph.D., (1922) Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Lawrance, Miss Mary, (1920) Director Religious Education, Unity 
Church, Montclair, N. J. 

Lawrance, Rev. William I., Th.D., (1920) Secretary Department Re- 
ligious Education, American Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. 

Leland, Miss Abby P., (1921) Director, The Girl Scouts of America, 
New York City. 

Lincoln, Rev. C. Arthur, (1923) First Congregational Church, Buffalo, 
N. ¥. ‘ 

Lew, Timothy Ting Fang, (1921) Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
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Marshall, Benjamin T., B.D., (1922) Pres. Connecticut Women’s Col- 
lege, New London, Conn. 

May, Prof. Mark, Ph.D., (1924) Syracuse University. 

Mendenhall, Miss Susan, (1924) Secretary Missionary Education 
Movement, New York City. 

Meyer, Rev. Henry H., D.D., (1925) Editorial Secretary, Sunday 
School Board M. E. Church, Cincinnati. 

Monroe, Prof. Paul, Ph.D., LL.D., (1923) Teachers College, New 
York City. 

Moxcey, Miss Mary E., (1921) Methodist Board, Cincinnati. 

Myers, Prof. A. J. W., Ph.D., (1920) Hartford School of Religious 
Pedagogy, Hartford, Conn. 

Peabody, Prof. Francis G., D.D., (1920) Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Richardson, Prof. Norman E., Ph.D., (1921) Boston University. 

Robins, Prof. Henry B., Ph.D., (1923) Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Robinson E. M., (1922) Secretary International Committee Y. M. C. 
A., New York City. 

Sanders, Frank K., Ph.D., D.D., (1922) Board of Missionary Prepara- 
tion, New York City. 

Sneath, Prof. E. Hershey, Ph.D., LL.D., (1922) Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Soares Prof. Theodore G., Ph.D., D.D., (1921) University of Chicago. 

Squires, Prof. Vernon P., M.A., (1920) University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

St. John, Prof. Edward P., Pd.M., (1924) Windsor, Conn. 

Stolz, Prof. Karl R., (1925) Wesley College, University, N. D. 

Tallman, Miss Lavinia, (1921) Instructor in Religious Education, 
Teachers College, New York City. 

Thompson, Prof. W. J., Ph.D., LL.D., (1924) Drew Theological 
Seminary, Madison, N. J. 

Ward, Prof. Frank G., Ph.D., — Chicago Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Ward, Prof. Harry F., Ph.D., (1922) Union Theological Seminary. 

Weigle, Prof. Luther A., Ph.D., (1920) Yale School of Religion. 

Weston, Sidney A., Ph.D., (1924) Editor Congregational S. S. Society, 
Boston. 

Wheeler, Miss Clara, (1923) State Normal College, Greeley, Colorado. 


Wild, Prof. Laura H., B.D., (1922) Mt. Holyoke College, So. Hadley, 
Mass. 


Winchester, Prof. Benjamin S., D.D., (1923) Fairfield, Connecticut. 


Wood, Prof. Irving F., Ph.D., (1925) Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 
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MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 


(Arranged according to term of office) 


Class of 1920 


Athearn, Prof. Walter S. 
Cope, Rev. Henry F. 
Hartshorne, Prof. Hugh 
Kendrick, Prof. Eliza H. 
Lawrance, Miss Mary 


Lawrance, Rev. Wm. I. 
Myers, Prof. A. J. W. 
Peabody, Prof. Francis 
Squires, Prof. Vernon P. 
Weigle, Prof. Luther A. 


Class of 1921 


Drake, Prof. Durant 


Chamberlin, Miss Georgia L. 


Fergusson, Rev. E. Morris 
Leland, Miss Abby P. 
Lew, Timothy Ting Fang 


Moxcey, Miss Mary E. 
Richardson, Prof. Norman E. 
Soares, Prof. Theodore G. 
Tallman, Miss Lavinia 


Class of 1922 


Davies, Rev. J. W. F. 
Holmes, Prof. Henry W. 
Kilpatrick, Prof. W. H. 
Marshall, Benjamin 
Robinson, E. M. 


Sanders, Frank K. 
Sneath, Prof. E. Hershey 
Ward, Prof. Harry F. 
Wild, Prof. Laura H. 


Class of 1923 


Boocock, Rev. William H. 
Buck, Rev. Florence 
Chalmers, Rev. William E. 
Eliot, Rev. Samuel A. 
Galloway, Prof. Thomas W. 


Lincoln, Rev. C. Arthur 
Monroe, Prof. Paul 

Robins, Prof. Henry B. 
Wheeler, Prof. Clara 
Winchester, Rev. Benjamin S. 


Class of 1924 


Coe, Prof. George A. 
Gates, Rev. Herbert W. 
Groves, Prof. Ernest R. 
Kent, Prof. Charles F. 
May, Prof. Mark 


Mendenhall, Miss Susan 
St. John, Prof. Edward P. 
Thompson, Prof. W. J. 
Ward, Prof. Frank G. 
Weston, Dr. Sidney A. 


Class of 1925 


Bower, Prof. W. C. 
Bradner, Rev. Lester 
Doggett, Pres. L. L. ~ 
Dow, Miss Caroline B. 
Evans, Prof. Herbert F. 


Harris, Prof. H. H. 
Hunter, Mrs. Henry W. 
Meyer, Rev. Henry H. 
Stolz, Prof. Karl R. 
Wood, Prof. Irving F. 
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Departments 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 

Chairman—Donald J. Cowling, LL.D., President Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn. 

Vice-Chairman—Theodore H. Wilson, A.M., President Olivet College, 
Olivet, Mich. 

Recording Secretary—Rev. W. B. Caswell, Victoria College, Toronto. 

Executive Secretary—Walter G. Clippinger, D.D., President Otterbein 
University, Westerville, Ohio. 

Executive Committee: The above officers and Rabbi David Phillipson, 
Cincinnati; Prof. Norman E. Richardson, Boston; Dean Marion 
Tallbot, Chicago. 


BipLE TEACHERS IN COLLEGES. 

Chairman—Ismar J. Peritz, Ph.D., Professor Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Vice-Chairman—George E. Enders, A.M., D.D., Professor Defiance 
College, Defiance, Ohio. 

Recording Secretary—Chaplain Raymond Knox, Columbia University. 

Executive Secretary—Fred W. Merrifield, B.D., Associate Professor of 
the University of Chicago. 

Committee on Standards—Chairman, Prof. Irving F. Wood, Ph.D., 
Smith College. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, 
Chairman—Ozora S. Davis, Ph.D., President Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 
Vice-Chairman—George Dahl, Ph.D., Professor Yale School of Re- 
ligion. 
Executive Secretary—Gerald B. Smith, Ph.D., Professor The Divinity 
School, University of Chicago. 


CHURCHES AND PASTORS. 

Chairman—Reyv. C. Arthur Lincoln, Pastor First Congregational 
Church, Buffalo. 

Vice-Chairman—Rev. Luther Freeman, D.D., Pastor Emory. M. E. 
Church, Pittsburg. 

Recording Secretary—Rev. N. C. Fetter, University Pastor, Baptist, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Executive Secretary—Rev. Fred Lee Brownlee, Associate Pastor, 
Pilgrim Church, Cleveland. 

Executive Committee: The above officers, and Rev. J. W. McDonald, 
Decatur, Ill., Prof. Theodore G. Soares, Chicago, IIl., Rev. Principal 
E. I. Rexford, Montreal, Canada. 


CuHurRcH SCHOOLS 
(Sunday Schools, etc.) 
Chairman—Rev. Hugh R. Orr, Associate Pastor, Emory M. E. Church, 
Pittsburg. 
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Vice-Chairman—Rev. L. Earl Jackson, B.D., Director of R.E., First 
Baptist Church, Detroit. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Dorothy L. Dickinson, Director of R.E., 
Christ Church, New Brighton, N. Y. 

Executive Secretary—Rev. J. W. F. Davies, Director, Community 
House, Winnetka, III. 

Commissions (Chairmen)— 
Worship, Prof. Luther A. Weigle, New Haven, Conn. 
Motion Pictures, Frank Wade Smith, New York City. 
Recreation, Rev. J. W. F. Davies, Winnetka, III. 
Constructive Relief, Herbert W. Gates, Rochester, N. Y. 


PuBiic SCHOOLS 

Chairman—Professor Robert E. Hieronymous, LL.D., University of 

Illinois, Urbana, II. 
Vice-Chairman—Principal Jesse B. Davis, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Executive Secretary—Charles D. Lowry, Ass’t. Supt. Schools, Chicago. 
The Executive Committee consists of the above officers and: 

Prof. W. W. Phelan, Ph.D., State University of Oklahoma. 

Supt. W. B. Wilson, Topeka, Kansas. 

Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Abby Porter Leland, New York. 


MISSIONARY TRAINING. 
(Institutions related to the training of Missionaries) 
Chairman—Rev. Edward Warren Capen, Ph.D., Kennedy School of 
Missions, Hartford, Conn. 
Recording Secretary—Miss Bertha Fowler, Folts Mission Institute, 
Herkimer, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary—Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., Director of the Board 
of Missionary Training, New York. 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
Chairman — Miss Caroline B. Dow, Dean National Y. W. C. A. Train- 
ing School, New York City. 
Executive Secretary — Eugene C. Foster, International Committee, 
Y. M. C. A., New York City. 
Members of the Executive Committee: the above officers, and, for 
the Y. W.C. A.: 
Miss Mabel Cratty, Gen. Sec., National Board. 
Miss Ethel Cutler, National Secret’y Rel. Ed. 
Miss Eliza Butler, National Secretary Sec. Dept. 
Miss Florence Simms, National Secretary, Industr’l Dept. 
Miss Mary Sims, National Secretary, City Associations. 
Mrs. Emma F. Byers, Executive, Central Field. 
For the Y. M.C. A.: 
Harrison S. Elliott, Association Press Secretary. 
W. H. Burger, N. Y. State Boy’s Secretary. 
J. N. Artman, Dean Training College, Chicago. 
W. M. Logan, Associate Secretary, Detroit. 
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E. L. Wertheim, Educ. Sec’y, West Side Y. M. C. A., N. Y. 
Fred L. Goodman, Rel. Work Sec’y, Int. Comm. 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORS IN CHURCHES 


Chairman—Mrs. Henry W. Hunter, Oak Park, IIl. 
Vice-Chairman—Rev. Fred L. Brownlee, Cleveland Ohio. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Mary Lawrence, Montclair, N. J. 
Publicity Committee—Mrs. Henry W. Hunter, Mr. Wellington Pixler. 
Committee on Citizenship—Mr. H. W. Blashfield, Mr. J. B. Tarney. 
Membership Committee—Rev. Fred L. Brownlee. 


The Annual Meeting of the Association 


The annual meeting of the Religious Education Association was held at 
11 o'clock Wednesday, March 19, 1919, at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. President Samuel A. Eliot, chairman. The following report of the 
Committee on Findings was presented by the chairman, Professor George 
A. Coe, and adopted unanimously. 

The events through which we are passing make painfully evident the 
necessity for a profounder education for citizenship. “Never again” is the 
cry that comes out of the hideous world conflict. But whether it shall be 
never again or many times again depends upon our ability to produce a 
generation of men and women who are intelligently set upon making the 
antecedent conditions of world conflict impossible. 

This implies far more than governmental machinery; it implies the 
reverence for persons and the organized good will that are the spirit of 
democracy. Our need, then, is fundamental education in democracy— 
education that reaches the motives, disciplines the desires, exercises and 
trains the judgment, and gives practice in social living that is both just and 
generous. It is evident that at these points our customary methods are 
seriously defective ; they have largely ignored the requirements of democracy. 
It is equally evident that our task, since it has to do with the inmost springs 
of human action, will tax all the resources of both education and religion. 


THE GENERAL POLICIES OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The Religious Education Association, called into existence by a con- 
viction that religion should utilize the methods of education, has witnessed 
during the sixteen years of its existence not only the rapid spread of this 
conviction, but also the adoption of various reforms that it has fostered. 
To a remarkable extent the immediate objectives of the Association at the 
time it was organized have been realized. But in the meantime problems 
have developed and deepened in the entire area that education and religion 
occupy in common. The need is as great as ever that men and women of 
patient faith in the expanding ideals of religious education should study, 
define, and make known the truth that it is given them to see. Therefore, 
the Association makes the following re-statement of its purposes and policies, 

We explicitly renew the declaration made in 1903 that we do not wish 
to supplant or to compete with any organization or agency of religious 
education. We prepare no system of lessons; we publish no text-books; we 
do not administer or supervise any school or institution; we do not desire 
to command or control. We will listen to any proposal that seems to promise 
improvement in moral and religious education, but we will not be the organ 
of any party or of any particularist movement. 

Subject to these restrictions our purposes is to promote improvement 
in moral and religious education by three co-ordinate methods: 

First, we endeavor to arouse in the public, both within and without the 
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religious organizations, an educational conscience that places first the 
sacredness of personality and such training of the will as makes for the 
progress of a humane and democratic society. 

Second, for the immediate help of parents, teachers and others who have 
direct responsibility for guiding the young, we gather from world-wide 
sources the freshest information concerning methods and processes. This 
information is made available by our magazine, our library, our bureau of 
information, and our conventions and conferences. These conventions and 
conferences not only exchange ideas among workers, but they furnish also 
a fellowship in which courage is renewed as well as vision quickened. 

Third, we aim not merely to promote skill in the application of existing 
knowledge, but also to increase our insight into the fundamentals of our 
problems. Scientific analysis of the learning process, particularly the 
formation of character, is a new thing. Therefore we seek to stimulate 
investigations in this field, to promote co-operation among investigators, and 
to make the results known to workers. Already the Association is recognized 
as the organizing center of professional workers in religious education. 
Without withdrawing from the broader duty of arousing the public and 
informing all classes of workers, we desire to promote professional leader- 
ship in this field, and therefore increasingly to encourage the scientific study 
of processes and methods. 

To this free fellowship the Religious Education Association invites all 
men and women who desire to learn, to labor, and to sacrifice in order that 
moral and religious ideals may prevail in education and that educational ideals 
may prevail in religion. 


A RESOLUTION. 


The following resolution was presented by Prof. George A. Coe, and 
adopted: 

While we recognize the duty of educators to develop in the young the 
sentiments and purposes that make for permanent world peace, we insist 
that a correlative duty rests upon the leaders of our national government 
to take immediate steps for the organization of the peoples of the world in 
the interest of justice, good will, and peace. 

We advocate the establishment of a League of Nations for Peace and 
Justice throughout the world. 

We favor the entrance of the United States into such a League of Nations 
as may be adequate to safeguard the peace that has been won. 

BE IT RESOLVED, that copies of this resolution be sent to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, to all Senators of the United States, and to the 
Hon. William H. Taft, President of the League to Enforce Peace, 130 West 
42nd Street, New York. 

Rev. Herbert W. Gates, of Rochester, N. Y., presented the following 
motion: “The Executive Board is requested to print the revised statement 
of the ‘general aims of the Association’ just adopted, for general dis- 
tribution.” Carried. 

The Annual Survey of Progress was read in three parts, as per the 
printed program of the annual convention. 

Dr. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary, read in part his annual report. 

On motion: Accepted. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was read by Dr. Frank K. 
Sanders and, on motion, adopted. (See list of officers, elected by ballot on 
April 15th, at the official meeting of the corporation.) 

Adjourned. . 


Herbert F. Evans, Recording Secretary pro. temp. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCIL. 
MorNING SESSION. 


The twentieth meeting of the Council, in Hotel Statler, Detroit, on 
March 17, 1919, was called to order by the President, Dr. Hugh Hart- 
shorne, at 9:30 A. M. Prayer was offered by Rev. J. W. F. Davies. 

In the absence of the Secretary, Dr. William I. Lawrance, the 
President requested Miss Buck to act as Secretary pro tem. 

The following committees were then announced: Nominating 
Committee: Rev. Herbert W. Gates, Chairman, Prof. Norman E. 
Richardson, Miss Mary Lawrance. 

Minutes. The last two members were appointed to act during this 
convention in place of the two members appointed last year who are not 
present. 

Committee on Findings. Dr. George A. Coe, Miss Susan Menden- 
hall, Miss Lavinia Tallman, Dr. Luther A. Weigle, Dr. Henry F. Cope, 
Prof. Allen Hoben. 

The address of the morning, by Professor William H. Kilpatrick 
of Teachers College, was the interpretation of the resuits of a study of 
various groups working with adolescents, named on the program “A 
General View and Evaluation of Present Methods.” 

At the discussion which followed, Dr. Durant Drake, Dr. Richard- 
son, Rev. C. A. Lincoln, Miss Abby P. Leland, Mr. Davies, Mr. Lorne 
C. Barclay, Dr. Henry B. Robins and Dr. Geo. A. Coe spoke. Dr. 
Hartshorne announced that further discussion of this paper might be 
carried on if desired after the paper by Dr. Coe at the afternoon session, 
Adjourned at 12 o’clock. 


BusINEss SESSION 


Following the luncheon, attended by 23 members of the Council, 
the minutes of the meeting of the preceding year were read. The 
Secretary was directed to insert an action of the Executive Committee 
in election of the members of the Advisory Committee into the min- 
utes, which were then approved. 

Dr. Hartshorne then read the report of the Executive Committee 
on Council research, he. pointed out the immediate need for action, 
gave a concise history of the movement, named the immediately press- 
ing problems, recounted the achievements to date, and made proposals 
for further work and for organization that will be more effective in 
carrying on the Council’s work of research. 

Voted: That the Council approves the general plan for work and 
organization presented in this report and requests the Executive Com- 
mittee to carry out the plan as the way may open, co-operating with 
other organizations doing research work along similar lines. 

Voted: That the Executive Committee shall consist of six members 
elected in three classes, two each year, and four officers to be elected 
annually. 

Report of the Executive Committee as follows: 

I. That the next meeting of the R. E. A. be a specialized conference, 
lasting two days. Carried. 

IT. On the topic for the meeting, (1) The Co-ordination of Agen- 
cies Dealing with Children and Adolescents. This to be the topic un- 
less that work should be taken up by the Federal Council of Churches. 
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(2) In that event, the Executive Committee recommends as a substi- 
tute the subject, The Formation of Public Opinion in a Democracy. 
(3) The selection of the topic, Reconstruction of Fundamental Methods 
with Children, for the meeting in 1921, to allow time for the necessary 
research along that line. 

It was then Voted: That the topics reported by the Committee be 
approved in the order named, giving the Committee power to make 
choice among the topics selected, or to select another if conditions seem 
to require a change as the time for the meeting approaches. 

The recommendation of the Committee that the person to make the 
special survey for the next meeting be selected by the Executive Com- 
mittee after the topic is determined was carried unanimously. 

Report of the Advisory Committee, given by Dr. Coe. The com- 
mittee formulated a statement of the functions of the R. E. A. for the 
approval of the Council. Voted: That the statement so made be 
recommended to the findings committee with the approval of the Coun- 
cil for presentation in their report at the annual meeting. 

Report of the Nominating Committee: The Committee found the 
need of revising the list of members of the Council to secure sixty 
members as required by the constitution. Members of the Council are 
arranged in six groups, ten memberships expiring each year. Vacan- 
cies in the groups for the years 1921, 23 and 24 and the full group for 
1925 were then elected as reported by the Committee, and after one 
nomination from the floor a revised list for the vacancies in the group 
for 1922 was reported and elected. 

The Committee then reported nominations for officers of the Coun- 
cil, and for members of the Executive Committee, in three groups, two 
for one year, two for two years and two for three years, as shown in 
report attached. Voted: To adopt report and elect the officers and 
members of the Executive Committee as named. 

The president then appointed the Nominating Committee for 1920: 
Dr. Luther A. Weigle, Hartford; Dr. Sidney A. Weston, Boston; and 
Mrs. Henry W. Hunter, Oak Park, Illinois. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

A paper by Dr. George A. Coe, on The Nature of Discipline for 
Democracy, was presented. Discussion by Messrs. Lincoln, Gates, St. 
John, T. C. Robinson and Davies, Mrs. Hunter, Miss Lawrance, Miss 
Tallman, and Miss Moxcey. Professors Coe and Kilpatrick answered 
questions. 

A vote of thanks to Dr. Kilpatrick and Dr. Coe for their carefully 

prepared and excellent papers was then passed by a rising vote. Ad- 
journed. 
, At a meeting of the Executive Committee, held on Tuesday, March 
18, Dr. B. S. Winchester, of Fairfield, Conn., and Dr. Durant Drake, of 
Vassar, were elected members of the Advisory Committee, to serve 
three years. The Advisory Committee now consists of the following 
members : 

Term expires 1920. Prof. Norman E. Richardson, Boston. Prof. 
Theodore G. Soares, Chicago. 

Term expires in 1921. Prof. George Albert Coe, New York. Prof. 
Luther A. Weigle, New Haven. 

Term expires 1922. Dr. Benjamin S. Winchester, Fairfield. Prof. 
Durant Drake, Poughkeepsie. Florence Buck, Secretary pro. tem. 
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Be Your Own Publisher 


The Lakeside Press offers a special service to those 
who contemplate privately printing a book. 


We are prepared to undertake the type-setting, proof- 
reading, designing, plate-making, printing and bind- 
ing —select the proper paper stocks, type faces and 
bindings. 


We will be glad to submit samples on request. 


R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
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MORAL EDUCATION 


“RELIGIOUS EDUCATION contains a larger amount of valuable 
material on the subject of moral education than any other two, probably 
any three, magazines in the country. I make this statement, by the 
way, as the result of a very careful examination of the periodical litera- 
ture on moral education of the last twenty years. I wish you great 
success in the work as I think the association ought to be placed on a 
permanent basis.” From one of the best-known authorities on moral edu- 
cation, professor at a great State University and author of two text books on 
Moral Training. 


Invite others to membership in The R. E. A. 
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Dean, M. W. Jacobus 1. The Christian ministry. 
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HOW THE BIBLE GREW 


By FRANK G. LEWIS 


Crozer Theological S. y 





q This is the first single work to record the growth of 
the Bible from its beginning up to the present time. There 
are introductions to the Old Testament, introductions to 
the New Testament, and histories of the versions; but 
this is the only volume which brings into readable form 
the essentials of the entire literary development through 
which the Bible has passed. 


@ The work is unusual also in the extent to which it 
takes the reader directly back to the Bible itself as the 
source of its literary history. Recognizing that the New 
Testament is the place in which to discover the first form 
of the Old Testament, the book begins at that point. It 
then follows back the traces of literary history in the 
Apocrypha and in the Old Testament. It describes the 
ways in which both Testaments have been handled by 
translators in producing the many versions which have 
appeared through the centuries. 


@ For the convenience of the reader the Bible state- 
ments and others which explain the Bible growth are 
freely quoted, thus making the work not only a summary 
of Bible development but a convenient and readable 
handbook of reference to the data on which the narra- 
tive rests. A full index still further facilitates the use 
of the book. Every student of the Bible should have 
a copy of this book in his library. 





$1.50, postpaid $1.65 
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A Harmony of the First Three Gospels 





Huck’s Synopsis 


of the 
First Three Gospels 


Arranged for English Readers by 


Ross L. FINNEY 


Seventh Edition 
Text from the American Standard Edition of the Revised Bible 


From a Review by Professor Clayton R. Bowen, 

of Meadville Theological School, in The American 

Journal of Theology, October, 1918. 
“Ross L. Finney’s English edition of Huck’s Synopsis has 
the critical advantage of placing Mark first, and shows at a 
glance by its spacing the use made by Matthew and Luke 
of their common sources, Mark and Q. Here we study the 
synoptic material with the aid of the most widely accepted 
solution of the problems involved; as an example of this sort 
of harmony the English Huck is yet to be improved upon.” 


From Professor Harris Franklin Rall, Ph. D., 

Garrett Biblical Institute 
“Professor Finney’s translation of Huck’s Synopsis was the 
first work that met the need of a ‘harmony’ of the synoptic 
gospels. With its simple plan of arrangement it has special 
value for the average college class working in this field.” 





8vo. Cloth, Stamped in Gold. Price, net, $1.00, Postpaid. 
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